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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 
From Sept. 26th, to Oct. 25th, 1811, 


Quantity of Rain,...... §.005 


Nov. 5, Gunpowder Piot, 1605. 


12. Court of Session sits. 
23. Sun enters S 


High Water at Leith 
For Nov.18]]. 


in the vicinity of Edinburgh. | Days. hy forn| Even 
- MH. 
Fr. 1) 2 44 
Sa 23 6 3 OG 
Barom.'\Thermom| Rain.| Weather| 5% 3, 
M. | N. 45 
29.3 147) Rain | Tue 5) 5 5 96 
29.6 | 46 | 63 Clear |} 6) 5 48; 6 
29.74 | 48 | 64 (The 76 387 5 
29.79 | 50 | 63 | 0.04 | Showers! Pr. 8) 398 14 
29.79 | 45 158 | 0.035) —— Sa 9 8 S519 98 
93,7 46 | 5610.52 | Ran 1O1O0 
29.84 1°50 | 55 | 0.63 9% 
30.08 | 49 | 53 | 0.02 Showers} Tu. 1211 SY — 
29.7 | 50| 52} 085} Rain | 18) 
29.61 | 55 | 63 Clear Th. 
29.85 | 57 | 62 | 0.09 2 93 
29.81 | 54163 | | (Cle du. 17/2 41/5 
30. 54 | 63 | —— M. 1813 3 38 
29.9 } 53} 60/043 | Rain 19 58 4 ot 
29.81 | 50 | 621 0.75 | W. 20; 4 4555 9 
29.78 | 48 | 63] 0.15 Th. 21) 59 
29.6 287 0 
29.45 | 38 | 50 | 0.19 
29,77 58 | 0,02 | Showerel! 4719 96 
bos | 48 | 63 M. 25}10 33 
30.08 | 47 | 64 | —— Clear Tu. 26111 611 388 
30.04 | 60 | 64 0.02 | Ciear 27 
30.11 | 50 | 64 F, 29 1 1 4h 
29.95 | 44159 | 0.1 Rain Sa, 30.2 72 27 
ng 44 | 55 | 0.02 | Showers 
FOR NOVEMBER, ISII. 
29.94 | 38 | 51 Apparent tine at Edinburg’. 
D. M. UH. 


LastQuart, 8 47 0 morn. 
New MoonI6 O 4 morn, 
First Quart, 23 9 9 morn, 
rul! Moon 30 45 4 morn 


agittarius 30 min. past 3 morniog. 
80. St Andrew’s Day. 
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Description of the House of Forneth. 


CORNETH, the seat of George 

- Baird, D. D. Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, is beautifully 
situited on the Loch of Clunie, in 
Perthshire, and about eight miles 
east of Dunkeld. It lies on the 
north-west bank, and commands 
2 prospect, not extensive, but very 
tine, over the island, the lake, and 
the rising grounds adjacent. . The 
house, new, elegant, aud commo- 
ious, was built by the late pro- 
prictor, Thomas Elder Esg., who 
repeatedly held the office of Lord 
Provost in this city, and to whose 
padlic spirit and patriotic exertion 
Scotland, at a critical period, was 
so eminently indebted. Mr Elder 
and his tather.were the first persous, 
who reclaimed this district from a 
“tate of nature, and who added to 
orivinal beauties the ornament of 
plantations, and cultivated fields. 


From Provost Elder it descended 
to his son-in-law, the present pro- 

prictor. 
We have seldom been able to 
present our readers with a view, 
which presents so many subjects 
of interesting retection as the 
present. The hills in the back 
ground are covered with cairns, the 
inemorials doubtless of some memo- 
rable event, which is supposed by 
some to be the victory of Agricala 
over Galgacus. ‘The building on 
the island in the lake is believed, on 
pretty good grounds, to have been 
the birth place of the celebrated 
Crichton. The lake and grounds in 
the vicinity, produce a great variety 
of rareand beautiful plants. We have 
the prospect, however, of receiving 
some tarther information on these 
subjects, which will enable us to 
vive in our next a pretty full view 
of the scenery, antiquities, &c. 0} 
this interesting district. 
Piographice 
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Biographical Account of J. Graham, 
Author of § The Sabbath.’ 


: er subject of this memoir was 

born at Glasgow, where his 
father followed with considerable 
success the profession of a writer, 
which is still continued by one of 
the family. Graham was thus led 
by his situation and connections, to 
the pursuits of business; and as se- 
veral of his brothers had tollowed 
the employment of the law, his 
friends turned their views for him 
to those manufacturmg pursuits, 
which had brought such an acces- 
sion of wealth to that quarier of 
Scotland. The young man gave his 
consent, and he was accordingly 
fixed with a manufacturer at Paisley. 
We are not precisely intormed as 
to the period of time which he spent 
at that place, or the circumstances 
which led to his departure; but no 


one who has any acquamtance with 


his works, or with the author, can 
wonder, that he found such a situa- 
tion little congenial to his disposi- 
tion. He determined, theretore, to 
follow the profession of his father, 
and returned to Glasgow, in order 
to complete his studies at that uni- 
versity. We know that, at this time, 
he gave a proot of his natural bent, 
by publishing a volume of anony- 
mous poems. They were marked, 
however, by the intancy of his ge- 
nius, and could now do him no hon- 
our; and, as we understand it to 
have been his own wish that they 
should be suppressed, we shail not 
mention any circumstance by which 
they could be pointed out to public 
notice. 

Mr Graham, having served the 
usual term of apprenticeship, en- 
tered upon business, at Edinburgh, 
us a writer to the signet, aud his 
prospects were considered as advan- 
tageous. This profession, however, 


Lugraphical Account of James Graham. 


though respectable and lucrative, 
requires a constant and bustling ap. 
plication, which suited little with 
the character of the future poet, 
The kindred employment of the ba: 
appeared to offer more leisure, and 
a mode of life better corresponding 
with the habits and pursuits of a 
man of letters. He, accordingly, 
gave it the preference, and spent in 
it the greater part of his succeeding 
life. Without being ever very highly 
employed, he soon attained a re- 
spectable share of practice, which 
allowed him at once leisure and 
competence. He was thus able, a- 
mid an enlightened socicty, and 
with every opportunity of study, to 
cultivate those powers of genius 
which nature had bestowed upon 
him. His first production was a 
tragedy on the subject of Mary 
Queen of Scots. It did not obtain, 
nor perhaps merit any great share 
of popularity. The dramatic style 
requires @ glow and hurry of passion 
entirely foreign to his sedate and 
contemplative habits of thought; 
and its dignity was lowered by sone 
comic dialogues, in which the Scot- 
tish language was introduced with 
little advantage. Many parts ot it, 
indeed, were distinguished by that 
pleasing and picturesque imager’, 
which afterwards made his poens 
so much admired; but a merit so 
little appropriate, could not save & 
piece which wanted the peculiar 
requisites of dramatic excellence. 
A considerablg interval succeeded 
without any farther poetical ate 
tempts; and the failure of one pres 
bably made him the more anxious 
to conceal the next, till the sentence 
of the public should have been pro- 
nounced upon it. Having written 
‘The Sabbath,’ therefore, he studi: 
ously threw a veil of mystery on" 
its publication. It was printed wit 
out any of those embellishments 
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sidered so necessary for pleasing 
the public eye, and rather in the 
stvie of those religions which are 
printed for circulation among the 
jJower orders. In this shape, it was 
aome time before a bookseller could 
be found, who would undertake the 
risk of publication. As soon, how- 
ever, as it was presented to the 
public, even under a form so little 
imposing, its merits were immedi- 
ately recognised. It was replete 
with all those qualities which have 
rendered his muse so interesting; a 
pleasing detail of natural scenery ; 
extreme delicacy of feeling; a ten- 
derhumanity,and the utmost warinth 
of piety. ¢ The Sabbath’ soon be- 
came one of the most popular and 
admired poems in the language. 
Some attempts were made to dis- 
pute its originality; but not, in our 
opinion, with any success. <A few 
lines by Leyden, and ¢ The Poor 
Man’s Sabbath,’ by Struthers, have 
been referred to in this view. We 
think it evident, however, on a com- 
parison, that Mr Graham could be 
indebted to these, for nothing more 
than the mere suggestion of the 
subject, and even this there is no 
particular reason to suppose. The 
only thing to be regretted im this 
publication were the notes, which 
were written in a very different 
style from the poem itself, and had 
little tendency to add to its value. 
The extraordinary success of this 
ertormance, doubtless, encouraged 
Mr Graham to persevere in his poe- 
tical career. In a year or two atter- 
wards, he published * The Birds of 
Scotland,’ a work containing a large 
share of the same beauties which 


chad distinguished ¢ The Sabbath.’ 


Yet it did not enjoy an equal share 
of popularity; whether from the 
subject being less susceptible of in- 
terest, or trom the style of the poet 
being no longer recommended by 
hovelty. To it were uppended some 


short pieces, intitled ¢ Biblical Pic- 
tures,’ and * The Rural Calendar.’ 
Mr Grahaww’s health, at this tine, 
had considerably declined ; and this 
circumstance probably increased his 
natural aversion to the tumult and 
labours of the bar. His passion tor 
rural tranquillity, and a life of con- 
templatidn, joined to his strong tecl- 
ings of devotion, Jed him to regret 
that he bad not originally devoted 
himself to clerical pursuits. Al- 
though he was now somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, it appeared not tue 
late to make the change ; as he pos- 
sessed a small independcuce, wich 
would enable lim to support his 
family during the interval of expect- 
ancy. It was the Eughsh charch 
into which he entered. The bBishoy 
ot Norwich was induced, by the 
consideration of his merit aud un- 
doubted qualitications, tu dispense 
with the regulations which require 
previous attendance at en 
university. We are sovry to men- 
tion, however, that his suecess in 
this professton did pot quite answer 
expectation. A mere general chain 
upon the public, rt would appear, 
will not suffice, without some pri 


vate connections; and the want ef 


attendance at the universities, tho’ 
it had not prevented his admission, 
was disapproved by some oF the 
bishops, who might otherwise have 
promoted his views. He became a 
candidate for St George’s chapel in 
Edinburgh; and notwithstanding the 
merit of his competitors, it may be 
a subject of wonder that he should 
not have succeeded. tle was first 
settled in a curacy near Both, and 
atterwards at ene near Durham 
During this interval, he produces 
¢ The British Georpics,’ a work con- 
taining great beauties of imager; 
and sentunent. These, however, AL 
pear chiefly in the digressions; for 
the attempt tu elevate farming pre- 
cepts inte poetical dignity, was un 
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to which Graham’s powers were 
anequal. Hence the work did not 
abtain the same degree of populart- 
ty and success as its two predeces- 
These disappointments, com- 
bined with bis separation from all 
his Edinburgh tricnds, probably ag- 
eravated that il health to which he 
had long been subject. He came 
down to Edinburgh for the benefit 
of that excelient medical advice 
which it can afford; and he then 


SOS. 


went to pay a visit to his friends in. 


Glasgow. Immediately on his ar- 
rival there, however, he was seized 
with a stroke of apoplexy, which 
put a period to his life, ou the 14th 
September IS11. 

My Graham was married to Miss 
firaham of Annan, by whom he 
hed a son and two daughters. We 
are happy to say that they are lett 
2) independent circumstances. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 


URENG this part 
ot the month rain 

elietly prevailed, and proved very 

detrunental to the out harvest. 

westerly gale con:inued 
rar anany hours with great violence ; 
aed the uncut grain which had not 
Seen destroyed by the previous 
rains, Wis now greatly shaken by 
the winds. 
Several excelent days 
fave litervened, favourable to the 
funshing of the harvest, the raising 
of potatoes, and the preparing of 
wheat land. <A few swallows (it is 
believed Hirundo rustica) were 
still seen on the 25th. 

This extensive 
aud interesiivg branch of natural 
history, has long heen cultivated 
sith ussiduity on the 
Continent. ‘the number of elegant 
aid expensive entomological works 
oduced in France, Italy, Germany, 


OV r. 2. 
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Sweden, &c. during the last 60 or "0 
years, is wonderful. Reaumur and 
De Geer both published © Memoires 
pour servir al’histoire des Insectes-” 
the former in six volumes 4to. 1737, 
wid the latter in seven volumes 4to, 
1752. In the year 1780, Olivig: 
published three volumes 4to. on a 
single order, Coleoptera. The En. 
tomologia systematica of Fabricius 
extends to seven volumes 5vo. ; and 
the more recent and improved sys. 
tem ot Latreille, occupies ‘four yo- 
lumes Svo. with genera only. 

In England, Lister and Ray dis- 
tinguished*tiemselves as entomolo- 
gists more than a century ago. “ In- 
secto-theology, or a Demoustration 
of the Being and Attributes of God,” 
is a book in the hands of every 
body. Harris, about 30 years ago, 
published both a folio and a quarto 
Volume with coloured plates, of En- 
glish insects. More lately that e- 
winent naturalist Donovan, has 1- 
lustrated British insects seven 
volumes Svo. with coloured figures; 
Kirby has favoured the public with 
a Monographia Apum Angli«,” 
in which he has diseribed above 
200 species of native bees; and 
Marsham has published the frst 
volume of Entomologia Britannica, 
comprizing the Coleoptera er ie 
sects of the beetle kind. 

In this country entomology he 
hitherto been “little cultivated. 
Pallas has made us acquainted with 
the insects of Siberia, while Uose 
of Scotland yet remain uninown or 
unpublished. ‘The only notice con: 
cerning Scottish entomolosy which 
we recollect to huve seen, Consise 
of an article in the Memvirs of the 
Wernerian Socicty. Ir is entitled, 
“ A list of insects found un the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh + and 
does not oceupy a dozen of Sve 
pages; while Cicotiroy’s histeire 
ubrege”? of the insects found he 
environs of Paris, extends to 
volumes 4to. ‘The former, how- 
ever, is merely a catalogue of ines 
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without descriptions, habitats, or 
remarks; and it is avowedly given 
as incomplete, with the laudable 
view of stirring up the zeal of 
younger naturalists. 

Itis believed that only three or 
four small entomological cabinets 
have hitherto been formed in Scot- 
land. Dr Walker, late professor of 
natural history at Edinburgh, led 
the wav ; but he unfortunately pre- 
served his specimens chiefly by 
pressing them between the leaves 
of white paper boaks, in the man- 
ner of mosses, or other plants, 
which rendered comparison or exa- 
mination very dithcult. His friend, 
the excellent author of * Elements 
of Natural History,” and of the 
ebove-mentioned list of the insects 
of Edinburgh, followed; but pre- 
served his specimens in a cabinet 
with drawers, a mode much more 
commodious for reference and con- 
sultation. A younger friend of Dr 
Walker’s (the Treasurer of the 
Wernerian Society) likewise form- 
ed a cabinet, and was very success- 
ful im his researches. 

The study of entomology, we are 
happy to find, is now gaining 
ground, not only in the Scottish 
metropolis, but in different parts of 
the country. Five or six keen na- 
turalists have recently entered on 
the pursuit, and Jaid the foundation 
of as many cabinets. The excite- 
ment of a taste for this department 
of natural science, is ina great mea- 
sure to be ascribed to the tempo- 
rary residence in Edinburgh, of a 
member of the Linnean Society,* 
distinguished for his entomological 
knowledge, and as possessing one of 
the richest cabinets of British in- 
sects. This gentleman has, in the 
most liberal manner, admitted all cul- 
tivators of Scottish natural history in 
ceneral, to inspect and consult his 
extensive and admirable collection. 


W. E. Leach, Efg. 


Already some insects have beeu 
discovered either nondescript, new 
to the British Fauna, or of rare oc- 
currence. One et the largest and 
rarest species of British hawkmoth, 
Sphinx convolvali, was taken 
Edinburgh, during the past sum- 
mer by Mr R. Rawlins. About the 
same tine, a new Carabus, menus 
Clivina of Latreille, was found, uia- 
der stenes on the gravelly banks of 
the Water of Leith, near Canon- 
mills; only one male and one female 
were taken, Lately, two undesert)- 
ed insects were discovered rather 
plentitully, on the banks ot Loch 
Lomond by Mr Leach; a Silpha 
allied to S. littoralis, but which talls 
under a newly constituted genus 


called Necrodes; and a Carabus, of 


the genus Bembidium of Latreille 
(allied, we belteve, to B. picipes ot 
Kirby’s MSS.) More lately still, 
another Carabus, new to Britain, 
and nearly allied to C. clathratus, 
has been discovered in the most 
northern district of the island, by 
Mr J. Henderson of Clyth, Caith- 
ness. Although Scotland is not 
likely to prove rich in Lepidoptera, 
it may be some encouragement to 
our aurelians to learn, that Mr 
Macleay of London, Secretary of 
the Linnean Seciety, when lately 
travelling in the Highlands, found 
an undescribed Phalena, somewhat 
allied to Ph. plagiata, in consider- 
able abundance. 
Canonmilbs, N. 

Oct. 29, 1811. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Mann- 
factures, Chemistry, Science, anid 
the Fine Arts. 


R JAMES MOORE, an ani- 
nent and philosophical sur- 

geon, has taken much laudable pains 
to produce the Law 
@? Husson trom known materials. The 
results of his trials are the following 
formula :-—* Take ef white helle- 
bere 


= 


~ 


4.% 
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| 
‘ 
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hore root, eight ounces ; white wine, 
two pints anda half: the root to be 
cut in thin slices, and infused for 
ten days, occasionally shaking the 
bottle ; let the mfusion be then fil- 


tered through paper. The mixture 
employed tor the gout, to consist of 
1 : Mae three parts of the above wine of 
mi le white hellebore, and one part of 
Jiquid faudanum.”? ‘This may satisfy 
ie} ae! the scruples of many of the faculty ; 
i | but, as Mr Lueas paid but ten shil- 
i ‘ lings for the bottle above alluded to, 
ae it may be safer to have recourse to 
i the genuine medicine, and the more 
respectable plan. will he for the 
| Coliege to address Parliament, re- 
| ae comniending the purchase of the 
He Ae seerct trom the proprietor. We have 
| ae only to add further, that, having 
mentioned Mr Lucas’s case to an 
ms eminent physician, he stated that he 


knew several cases equally striking, 
ia which similar good effects had re- 
sulted, and that he had no doubt 
the Law Medicale was a very im- 
portant acquisition to the art of 
medicine. 

M. De Luc’s celebrated electric 
column, or aerial electroscope, is 
composed of a great number of 
small circular and very thin plates, 
about the diameter of a sixpenny 
piece of silver, of paper, and of zine, 
alternately arranged, forming a co- 
lumn. ‘Lhe two ends are made to 
approximate, and to each of them is 
attached a small bell. A metallic 
clapper is hung between the bells, 
and the whole apparatus is insulated 
on glass stands. One end of the 
column is then observed to become 
electritied p/us, and the other minus ; 
consequently one of the bells be- 
comes plus, and the other minus, 


rapidly trom one to the other, a 
biow is given, and the bells ring. 
Neitherthe heat nor cold, dryness nor 
moisture of the atmosphere, appear 
to have any considerable influence 
en the action of this instrument; 
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and, the metalhe clapper moving | 


but it is considerably altered by the 
electric state of the atmosphere, 
The prevalence of Cirri,.(see Dr 
Geo. Gregory’s Cyclopedia, ) rami- 
fying about the sky, and accompa- 
nied often by other modifications, 
by dry easterly and changeable 
winds, and by numerous small me- 
teors in the evening, indicates a dis- 
turbance in the atmospherical elec- 
tricity ; and such kind of weather is 
accompanied by an irregular action 
of the electric column of M. De 
Luc. The beils then ring at inter- 
vals, and with a kind of hurried pul- 
sation. When such weather is fol- 
lowed by rain, the bells have be- 
come silent. ‘There are other varie- 
ties in the pulsation of the bells; 
sometimes they ring weak and re- 
gularly, sometimes weak and trre- 
gularly, sometimes strong and re- 
gularly, at others strong but irre- 
gularly, and the intervals of quies- 
cence are sometimes of longer dura- 
tion than at others. When the wea- 
ther is settled, when only diumal 
Cumuli prevail with westerly winds, 
then the action of De Luc’s column 
is the most regular. 

By a particular mode of culture, 
the onion in this country may be 
grown nearly in form and size like 
those from Spain and Portugal. 
The seeds of the Spanish or-Portu- 
gal onion should for this purpose be 
sown at the usual period m the 
spring, very thickly, and im poor 
soil, under the shade of apple or 
pear trees. In the autumn the 
bulbs will not be much larger than 
pease, when they should be taken 
trom the soil and preserved untl 
the succeeding spring, and then 
planted at some distance from each 
other in a good soil, and expose 
to the sun. The bulbs will often 
exceed five inches in diameter, and 
will keep throughout the winter 
much better than those cultivated 
in the usual manner. 
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The Mistory of Peter Julthcad. 
AN IMPORTANT LESSON TO FARMERS. 
To the Editor. 


Srr, 
JOLTHEAD was ce- 


scended of parents who had no 
claims to gentility. They were, how - 
ever, honest and industrious, and ne- 
ver moved a single step out of their 
sphere. His father, Humphrey Jolt- 
head, wore a plaiden surcoat, a — 
bonnet, and gun-mouthed brecks, 
the day of his death. His mot! ve 
Deborah M‘Rustic, was equally fim 
ous for the simplicity of her dress 
and mannerse Our hero was con- 
sequently bred with no high ideas, 
and the sum total of his education 
amounted to this, that he could read 
a chapter of the Brdle, and sign his 
Name. 
Old Humphrey had been fortun- 
ate enough, about 50 years ago, to 


take a OY years’ lease of a farm of 


100 acres, at 7s. Gd. per acre. At 
his death, about 20 years ago, our 
heru succeeded to the farm, and 
the rest of the fianily were set adrift 
with about 4.300 each. I need 
hardly imform you, that such a lease 
would, at the old man’s deat! 1, have 
sold at £5,000, and would, at the 
present time, have brought nearly 
quadruple that sum. 

Our hero telt rather awkward in 
tis new situation of things. He 
had during bis father’s Jite-time 
beon regu larly accustomed to hold 
‘plough, and to take his turn with 
the other servants in every species 
of tarm-labour. This he did not 
immediately relinquish, and, with 
the exception of market days, he 
Was for some time as industrious as 
ever. His awkward habits, however, 
began by degrees to wear off, and 
sith them his industrious anes too. 

Ovtuher US) 


IIe now appeared at all places of 
public resort mounted on a bloods 
horse, adorned with a rich bridle 
and saddle, and, being a Soon com- 
panion, was always the last to leave 
ua Company. Like many of our mo- 
dern farmers, who are a mere out- 
side, and nothing clse, he thought 
gentility and greatness consisted in 
being well mounted, well clothed, 
and in good cating and drinking. 
Ilis intellects were of the most in- 
terior cast, and would have cone 
discredit even to a lamp-lighter. 
Ife was, however, a tall swaggering 
fellow, and having a we ighty purse, 
and a liberal heart, to those who 
look only at the circumstantials of 
aman, and disregard the essentials, 
he would have appeared a complete 
gentleman. During the first six 
years after his father’s death, his 
history may be comprised in a few 
words. He finished a riding horse 
every three months, spent an anker 
ot highland whisky in his house 


every week, and was the dupe ot 


every one who tiattered his vanity, 
or humoured his pretensions to gen- 
tility. 

Irom this sketch it will be anti- 
cipated that our hero would tall a 
pres Vy to some designing Woman or 
other, and such wes really the case. 
Miss Clementina Fiddle Paddle 
her snares so completely thet she 
succeeded in captivating his heart. 
This young lady had not a shilling 
in the world; but having the good 
fortune to be second cousin by the 
mother’s side to a natural dauyhter 
of the Laird of —, she was 
through her means introduced itu 
the family, where she had the good 
luck in process of time to attain the 
high rank of lady’s maid. By the 
death of a brother, who had yone 


abroad, she rec wed a legacy on 


4.70, and by the time she had 
loarned to dance and equ tipped 


bke a lady, the whole was ex- 
pended 
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bore root, eight ounces ; white wine, 
two pints anda half: the root to be 
cut in thin slices, and infused for 
ten days, occasionally shaking the 
bottle ; let the infusion be then fil- 
tered through paper. The mixture 
employed for the gout, to consist of 
three parts of the above wine of 
white hellebore, and one part of 
jiquid laudanum.”” This may satisfy 
the scruples of many of the faculty ; 
but, as Mr Lucas paid but ten shil- 
lings for the bottle above alluded to, 
it may be safer to have recourse to 
the genuine medicine, and the more 
respectable plan will be for the 
Coliege to address Parliament, re- 
commending the purchase of the 
seerct from the proprietor. We have 
only to add further, that, having 
mentioned Mr Lucas’s case to an 
eminent physician, he stated that he 
knew several cases equally striking, 
ia which similar good effects had re- 
sulted, and that he had no doubt 
the Lau Medicenale was a very im- 
portant acquisition to the art of 
medicine. | 

M. De Luc’s celebrated electric 
column, or aerial electroscope, is 
composed of a great number of 
small circular and very thin plates, 
about the diameter of a sixpenny 
piece ot silver, of paper, and of zinc, 
alternately arranged, forming a co- 
lumn. ‘The two ends are made to 
2pproximate, and to each of them is 
attached a small bell. A metallic 
a 5 0 is hung between the bells, 
and the whole apparatus is insulated 
on glass stands. One end of the 
column is then observed to become 
electritied plus, and the other minus ; 
consequently one of the bells be- 
comes plus, and the other minus, 
and, the metallic clapper moving 
rapidly from one to the other, a 
blow is given, and the bells ring. 
Neitherthe heat nor cold, drynessnor 
moisture of the atmosphere, appear 
to have any considerable influence 
en the action of this instrument; 


but it is considerably altered by the: 
electric state of the atmosphere. 
The prevalence of Cirri,.(see Dr 
Geo. Gregory’s Cyclopedia, ) rami- 
fying about the sky, and accompa- 
nied often by other modifications, 
by dry easterly and changeable 
winds, and by numerous small me- 
teors in the evening, indicates a dis- 
turbance in the atmospherical elec- 
tricity ; and such kind of weather is 
accompanied by an irregular action 
of the electric column of M. De 
Luc. The beils then ring at inter- 
vals, and with a kind of hurried pul- 
sation. When such weather is fol- 
lowed by rain, the bells have be- 
come silent. There are other varie- 
ties in the pulsation of the bells; 
sometimes they ring weak and re- 
gularly, sometimes weak and irre- 
gularly, sometimes strong and re- 
gularly, at others strong but irre- 
gularly, and the intervals of quies- 
cence are sometimes of longer dura- 
tion than at others. When the wea- 
ther is settled, when only diurnal 
Cumuli prevail with westerly winds, 
then the action of De Luc’s column 
is the most regular. 

By a particular mode of culture, 
the onion in this country may be 
grown nearly in form and size like 
those from Spain and Portugal. 
The seeds of the Spanish or-Portu- 
gal onion should for this purpose be 
sown at the usual period in the 
spring, very thickly, and in poor 
soil, under the shade of apple or 
pear trees. In the autumn the 
bulbs will not be much larger than 
pease, when they should be taken 
from the soil and preserved until 
the succeeding spring, and then 
planted at some distance from each 
other in a good soil, and exposed 
to the sun. The bulbs will often 
exceed five inches in diameter, and 
will keep throughout the winter 
much better than those cultivated 
in the usual manner. 
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The History of Peter Jolthead. 
AN IMPORTANT LESSON TO FARMERS. 


To the Editor. 


Srr, 


ETER JOLTHEAD was de- 
scended of parents who had no 
claims to gentility. They were, how- 


ever, honest and industrious, and ne- ~ 


ver moved a single step out of their 
sphere. His father, Humphrey Jolt- 
head, wore a plaiden surcoat, a blue 
bonnet, and gun-mouth’d breeks, to 
the day of his death. His mother, 
Deborah M‘Rustic, was equally fam- 
ous for the simplicity of her dress 
and manners. Our hero was con- 
sequently bred with no high ideas, 
and the sum total of his education 
amounted to this, that he could read 
a chapter of the Bible, and sign his 
own name. 

Old Humphrey had been fortun- 
ate enough, about 50 years ago, to 
take a 99 years’ lease of a farm of 
400 acres, at 7s. 6d. per acre. 
his death, about 20 years ago, our 
hero succeeded to the farm, and 
the rest of the family were set adrift 
with about 4,300 each. I need 
hardly inform you, that such a lease 
ial at the old man’s death, have 
sold at £5,000, and would, ut the 
present time, have brought nearly 
quadruple that sum. 

Our hero felt rather awkward in 
this new situation of things. He 
had during bis father’s lite-time 
been regularly accustomed to hold 
a plough, and to take his turn with 
the other servants in every species 
of farm-labour. This he did not 
immediately relinquish, and, with 
the exception of market days, he 
was for some time as industrious as 
ever. His awkward habits, however, 
began by degrees to wear off, and 
with them his industrious ones to». 
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He now appeared at all places of 
public resort mounted on a blood- 
horse, adorned with a rich bridle 
and saddle, and, being a d00n com- 
panion, was always the last to leave 
a company. Like many of our mo- 


-dern furmers, who are a mere out- 


side, and nothing else, he thought 
gentility and greatness consisted in 
being well mounted, well clothed, 
and in good eating and drinking. 
His intellects were of the most in- 
terior cast, and would have done 
discredit even to a lamp-lighter. 
Ile was, however, a tall swaggering 
fellow, and having a weighty purse, 
and a liberal heart, to those who 
look only at the circumstantials of 
a man, and disregard the essentials, 
he would have appeared a complete 
gentleman. During the first six 
years after his father’s death, his 
history may be comprised in a few 
words. He finished a riding horse 
every three months, spent an anker 
of highland whisky in his house 
every week, and was the dupe of 
every one who flattered his vanity, 
or humoured his pretensions to gen- 
tility. 

From this sketch it will be anti- 
cipated that our hero would fall a 
prey to some designing woman or 
other, and such was really the case. 
Miss Clementina Fiddle Paddle 
her snares so completely that she 
succeeded in captivating his heart. 
This young lady had not a shilling 
in the world; but having the good 
fortune to be second cousin by the 
mother’s side to a natural daughter 
of the Laird of , she was 
through her means introduced into 
the family, where she had the good 
luck in process of time to attain the 
high rank of lady’s maid. By the 
death of a brother, who had gone 
abroad, she received a legacy of 
£.70, and by the time she had 
learned to dance and equipped her- 
self Like a lady, the whele was ex- 
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pended. She was now reduced to 
the dreadful alternative of return- 
ing to service, when she accident- 
ally fell in with young Peter, who 
inarricd her after a fortnight’s court- 
ship. 

‘Though both had the same shewy 
exterior, the same inanity of intel- 
lect, and the same false notions of 
gentility, still their minds took a 
very different range. Our hero had 
borrowed lis notions of grandeur 
from a few dashing farmers in the 
neighbourhood, and carried this pro- 
pensity no farther than a fine riding 
horse, an elegant bridle and saddle, 


London-made clothes, and now 


then an overdose of whisky-punch. 
‘the old oaken bedsteads, the fir 
tables, the ram-horn spoons, the 
wooden plates, and the tuho Bible 
of his ancestors, were still retained. 
Madame, on the contrary, had 
seen most elegant carpets, beds, 
sofas, tables, chairs, sets of china, 
and had cccasionally tasted 
the most delicious wines. Instead 
of kail-brose, which was the stand- 
ing dish in her husband’s house, she 
lial been accustomed to dine on the 
vreatest dehcacies. But what she 
sighed ior, above all earthly things, 
was a chaise and pair. 
_ Hogarth himself coyld not have 
done justice to the lady’s picture, 
when, the day after the marriage, 
she took a survey of the family 
apartments and furniture. Every 
gesture, every turn of her head, 
suid more clearly than words could 
express it, L—d, what a hagestye ! 
At dinner, the ram-horn spoons 
fell under her high displeasure, but 
for these Peter made so obstinate a 
defence that she was obliged to 
give up the point. Indeed, if he 
had only meat and drink enough, 
he had no idea whatever that it 
made the smallest difference, whe- 
ther it stood on a three-footed stoo) 
er a mahogany table; and, in his 
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opinion, a ram-horn spoon served 
the purpose as well as a silver one. 
This rebuff convinced our heroine 
that she must alter her plans, and, 
instead of carrying her point by as- 
sault, must have recourse to time 
and artifice. 

Having to pay a visit to some re- 
lations a day or two after the mar- 
riage, a very unforeseen circun- 
stance occurred. Our hero was 
very well equipped for his own con- 
veyance, but that of the lady had 
never once entered his head. After 
beating his brains for a considerable 
time, he at last recollected an old 
pad, which had lain in the garret 
about thirty years. His fine blood- 
charger was immediately saddled, 
and this same padd tastened on his 
posteriors. mounted himself, 
and desired the lady to get up be- 
hind him, observing, that his mo- 
ther, grandmother, and great-grand- 
mother, had always, on all grand 
and genteel occasions, ridden on this 
very same pad. At the sight of 
it the lady almost fainted, and had 
she not hit on a lucky expedient, 
there is no saying what might have 
been the consequence. She said it 
was a matter of indifference to her 
how she was conveyed, but that 
the whole world would laugh, it 
they saw him riding with an old, 
tattered green padd behind him, 
and that, too, when he was so gei- 
teedly mounted in all other respects. 
This was touching him on the righ! 
key, and he instantly dis yatched a 
servant to the next town for a Cur- 
riage. 

To remedy this defect, and save 
expences in future, a taxed-cart 
was purchased; but on account ol 
a real or pretended injury, from its 
unmerciful jolting, sustained by her 
ladyship during her first pregnancy, 
a phzton was substituted in its place. 
But as our heroine was very prolific, 
and blessed her husband with a 

child 
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child every year, and as the dear, 
sweet, little angels needed air and 
exercise as well as themselves, a 
plieton was totally inadequate to 
the purpose, and a chaise and pair 
was accordingly purchased. We 
now see our heroine, in this parti- 
cular direction, at the 
her ambition, and must advert to 
the other parts of her domestic eco- 
nomy. 

Young Peter, the hero of the 
piece, had been bred up with the 
most rigid notions of economy. 
These he never transgressed, but in 
a few points already enumerated, 
and which could not have material- 
ly injured his handsome income. 
But our heroine was a woman of 
perseverance and address. She saw 
her husband had notions of gentili- 
ty diametrically opposite to her's. 
Her sole aim and utmost assiduity 
were therefore exerted to turn his 
ideas on this head, into the same 
channel with her own. — By artitice 
after artifice she convinced him that 
it was more genteel to ride in a 
‘arriage than on horseback ; to walk 
ona Turkey carpet than on a plain 
floor; to wear a gold watch than a 
silver one; &c. &ec. &e. Thus, in 
the course of three years from their 
marriage, their ideas of gentility 
were completely assimilated. 

The furniture of his ancestors was 
now transferred to the farm offices, 
to accommodate his servants; and 
the most gay, elegant, and expen- 
sive articles sclected trom the me- 
tropolis of the British empire. In 
a short time, the house was so 
crowded with furniture, that, on 
entering any particular room, you 
Ww ould have sworn it was an uplol- 
sterer’s shop; and the only obstacle 
to our heroine’s s complete happiness 
was, that the house was not large 
enough to contain the furniture. 

It may be necessary to mention, 
om the housc in question was built 


summit of 


short time, the farm-house of 


tor the Lady Dowager of . 
the proprictor’s mother, and, at her 
decease, our hero’s father was al- 
lowed to occupy it, to prevent its 
going to waste, and found himselt 
very well accommodated with one 
sixth-part of it; though, by con- 
tract, he was obliged occasionally 
to kindle fires in the unoccupied 
rooms, and to keep them clean, 
Yet our hero and heroine resolved 
to add two wings to this same house, 
and, with the proprictor’s consent, 
actually eflected it. More furniture 
now became necessary, and in a 


might have accommodated — the 
Prince Regent. 

The conduct of our hero and his 
genteel 77 now became the subject 
of general conversation, and hun- 
dreds from all quarters flocked to 
compliment them on their gentec! 
taste, or, in plain English, to laugh 
at them. A piece of romantic scen- 
ery, and a noble cascade within a 
few yards of the house, gave pre- 
tence, to as many as chose, to view 
this superb edilice. 

Nor was our heroine negligent as 
to the management of her children. 
They were reared with the greatest 
tenderness, and though she did not 
nurse and suckle them he rself, yet 
she has been known to have had 
nineteen nurses to one child. She 
had now brought forth nine cherubs, 
and an English governor and gover- 
ness were eng: aved to attend them. 
‘They were carefully charged to 
cuard against the abominable Scots 
Janguage, and to teach them the 
pure English ascent, but, above all, 
to vive them a genteel micn and 
carriage. 

The happiness of this genteel 
couple had now reached its acine. 
They had a numerous family, a 
splendid mansion, a chaise and pair, 
and a numerous circle of polite ac- 
guaintance, Even the 
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had condescended to dine with them 
ten times in one year, and had been 
sé very obliging as to ask no rent 
these five years past; from which 
circumstances they flattered them- 
selves he intended to Ict them oc- 
cupy the farm rent free. Even the 
servants on the farm had found out 
their weak side, and always ap- 
proached them with as much ob- 
seguiousness and submission, as if 
they had been addressing royalty 
itself; nor were they at all clamor- 
ous about the punctual payment of 
their wages, so long as they could 
easily pilfer to triple or quadruple 
the amount annually. The numer- 
ous tradesmen who frequented the 
house were in the same predicament. 
They willingly let the Pik of their 
zccounts remain unpaid, provided 
they got a little cash now and then, 
znd were allowed to charge what 
they pleased. 

How long this polite and genteel 
state of things might have lasted, 
earnot be determined, had not one 
ct our hero’s creditors been a little 
clearer sighted than the rest, and 
become urgent for payment of his 
claim, amounting to the mere trifle 
of #.1,500, This gave the alarm, 
and charge after charge, arrestment 
aiter arrestment, succeeded one an- 
other in rapid succession. ‘Those 
tongues, which seemed only formed 
to whisper soft and agreeable things 
in the ears of our deluded victims, 
now lost all their melody, and 
sounded harsher strains than ever 
penetrated mortal ear. In one single 
month our hero was reduced to beg- 
gary. 

Such a sudden reverse might well 
have paralysed minds much better 
calculated to withstand the sheck, 
and nothing but an absoblute de- 
on the proprietor’s friend- 

y intentions, and a positive assur- 
ance from Mr Blunder M‘Scribble, 
their man of business, that the cre- 
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ditors could not seize upon the 
lease, prevented them from comimiit- 
ting suicide. The lease in question 
coutained three special clauses,— 
Imo, iw the event of two year’s 
rent bemg unpaid, the lease became 
forfeited to the proprietor; do, 
that in case the tenant should at 
any time become insolvent, he 
should be ebliged to find security 
to the proprictor during the re- 
mnainder of the Jease; that in 
the event of the tenant being un- 
able to hold the lease, he could 
neither subset nor assign, but. it 
must revert srpliciter to the pro- 
prietor. 

The proprietor, finding it no lon- 
ger necessary to conceal his de- 
sims, served our hero with a sum- 
mons of removal, on the grounds 
before stated. ‘The creditors, sec- 
ing theniselves disappointed of the 
lease, on which they had principal- 
lv depended for payment of their 
claims, became doubly inveterate, 
and the whole moveable property 
of every description was sold with- 
out reserve. After balancing all 
matters, the creditors realised a di- 
vidend of 4s. Od. per pound, and 
even with this incensiderable com- 
position many of them were greatly 
overpaid. 

This unexpected blow from the 
proprictor quite overwhelmed our 
hero and heroine. They sunk into 
a state of torpid stupidity bordering 
on idictism, In the mean time the 
farm was neither plowed nor sown, 
nor was there a living creature ot 
any description on it, excepting ihe 
tenant and his wife, their nine help- 
less children, and a single maid- 
servant. When, therefore, to his 
other strong claims, the proprietor 
added that of the farm being desert- 
ed, he found no difficulty in obtain- 
ing a decree of ejectment, and on 
the very term-day took possession 
uf the farm, and, by the aid of a 
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parcel of legal blood hounds, toreibly 
removed this injured and helpless 
family to a small cottage on a dis- 
tant part of the estate, where they 
were supported by the contributions 
of the humane and well disposed. 
Public opinion now shifted. its 
ground, and the conduct of the 
proprietor, who had seized on a 
well worth £.18,000, for a 
trifling arrear of five year’s rent, 
amounting only to £.725, was uni- 
ve rsally condemned. Our hero and 
heroine, roused from their terper 
by the cries of their half famtshed 
children, appealed to public bene- 
volence for a redress of their wrongs, 
in consequence of which, several 
benevolent people came forward to 
support them; but as the proprietor 
stood on strong ground, exclusive 
of the considei ation of lie being in 
actual possession, all legal men ‘dis- 
suaded litigation. This strong ex- 
pression of public opinion, however, 
al; irmed the proprictor, (for wicked- 


ness Is always timid), and he offered 


to settle €£.50 per annum on our 
hero and heroine during the cur- 
rency of the lease, provided it was 
renounced in his favour. Poor Peter 
Jolthead saw no other alternative. 
tHe therefore accepted the annuity, 
and executed a renunciation of the 
Jease. ‘The money humanely sub- 
scribed to carry on the process, was 
generously presented to eur hero, 
amounting to £500, which he judi- 
ciousiy sunk on an annuity on his 
own and his wite’s joint lives. By 
this means, they are at least placed 
above the. reach of absolute indi- 
cence; but how severe must be the 
compunetion, how galling the re- 
flection, to consider that their own 
tolly has left their helpless infants 
destitute, when they had it formerly 
in their power, to live comfortably, 
and save at least £.1500 per annuin. 
I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
AMYNTOR, 

dpril 26, 1811. 
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Hor. 


-_"s power of doing services is 

a privilege by winch one man 
is so advantageously distinguished 
from others, that it may be consi- 
dered as an instance of remarkable 
want of consideration when those 
who are thus favourably circum- 
stanced neglect to avail themselves 
of so important an instrument for 
conciliating the regard and good 
wishes of those around them. ‘This, 
however, is frequently done, not 
merely by a failure im respect to 
the bestowi ing of benefits, but, even 
where obligations are actually con- 
ferred, the manner of granung them 
is often such, as, with good reason, 
to convert them, in effect, rather in- 
to injuries. It is not in the power 
of every one who might wish it, ef- 
fectually to serve his friends on ma- 
ny occasions in which their want of 
assistance is most evident and most 
urgent. But it is commonly ob- 
served, th ity in such cases, the ex- 
pression of rood will y—the appear- 
ance of an ieneal evidently taken 
in their sufferings, —the visible 
marks in the countenance and whole 
manner, of kindness, compassion, 
humanity, are gratefully received, 
instead of those more substantial 
proots of friendship which, it is thus 
evinced, are withheld by necessity, 
not from inclination. It is a most 
unhappy device which they put in 
wractice against themselves, who, 
within their reach every 
thing that is necessary to meet the 


exigencies of such as are in want ot 


their aid, and being at the same 
time fully disposed to exert them- 
selves with effect in their behalf, 
yet, by the totally different aspect 
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which they think fit to assume en 
the occasion, contrive to have their 
favours acce pted with reluctance, 
and to alienate from themselves the 
minds of persons who, however 
they may consider it their duty, 
find it impossible to yield to them 
any return of affection. Acetus is 
a remarkable instance of this kind. 
It seems as if it afforded a sensible 
delight to Acetus to have the op- 
portunity of mortifying and hum- 
bling those who stand in need of 
his assistance. He receives the ac- 
count of their grievances in such a 
magisterial attitude of authority ; 
with so stern and imperious an air 
dees he put his questions and in- 
troduce his remarks ; and in so in- 
sulting a tone does he express even 
his commiseration, that many are 
the instances, all probability, 
when those who had been reduced 
to solicit his interposition, regret- 
ted that they had not rather endur- 
ed with patience what they knew to 
be their misfortune, than expose 
themselves to be treated as if it were 
actually their fault. If any one, 
however, can be contented to un- 
dergo the rigid purgation to which 
Acetus thinks it fit to subject all 
those to whom he has it in view to 
extend his bounty, he will have no 
reason to repent his choice of a pa- 
tron. It would be impossible, in 
tact, to tind any one who is either 
more disposed to do good oflices, 
or who will interest himself with 
more zeal and assiduity in any 
cause in which he has engaged him- 
self. To etiect his object,—to af- 
ford reliet,—or to promote the wel- 
fare of those who depend upon him, 
Acetus will spare no labour or ex- 
pence. He will put himself to ma- 
ay inconveniences rather than fail 
in accomplishing what he considers 
necessary to the comfort of one 
whom he has taken under his pro- 
‘ection; and, far from the haughty 
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austerity which he shewred in the 
first instance, is ready to submit 
even to some indignities in his own 
person, the more certainly to et: 
fect for him a security from the 
evils which he either feels or fears. 
Pity it is that such unquestioned 
traits of true generosity should be 
disgraced by so ill adapted an in- 
troduction to them; and not less is 
it to be regretted, that they are, in 
the sequel, to be succeeded by steps 
equally at variance with their pro- 
per spirit and character. Whether 
Acetus is in any degree influenced 

by a real regard to the welfare of 
those whose interests he shows hin.- 
self so ready to espouse, may per- 
haps admit of doubt. By under- 
taking the cause in the first instance, 

he gains, or seems to consider that 
he gains, a right of tyrannizing 
over the unhappy persons concern: 
ed in it, and, trom urging on the 
business till it be brought to a for- 
tunate conclusion, he obtains the 
advantage of which he appears not 
less eager to avail himself, of hav- 
ing it in his power to acquaint eve- 
ry onc he meets with, of the friend- 
liness and generosity of his own 
temper, a and of being able, in proof 
of this, to refer to so unequivocal 
an example. The comparatively 
little regard which, in the whole 
matter, he really has for the per- 
son whose interest is ostensibly the 
sole motive for his exertion, 1s ap- 
parent from the freedom with whic: 
he discloses every thing that, in the 
course of attendance upon the bu- 
siness, he has Jearnt respecting his 
circumstances and situation. — It 
might indeed be necessary that these 

particulars should be known to him- 
self, in order to his successful pro- 
secution of the object to be had in 
view; but it could not but be evi- 
dent to him, that many of them 
were of such a kind, that they 
should have ‘been divulged to no 
one 
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one else, particularly upon so slight 
un inducement as the prospect of 
enhancing a little his own reputa- 
tion in regard to the conduct of the 
transaction, of which he is now so 
much disposed to make to himself 
amerit. But so it is, that, so lit- 
tle is Acetus under the influence of 
a proper delicacy im respect to any 
consideration of this kind, that, in 
order to place himself and his own 
conduct in the light in which he is 
desirous that they should appear, he 
is always ready to bring forward 
every thing relative to the situation 
or the affairs of others, though 
they may be matters of sucha kind, 
as, in reason and propriety, should 
preclude such disclosure, or what- 
ever may be the unfavourable con- 
sequences, from that disclosure, tor 
those immediately affected by it. 
In this manner, he injures, a second 
time, those whom he would be un- 
derstood to serve; and may do it 
so muterially, as to give them more 
reason to reprobate him tor his lo- 
guacity, than to applaud him for 
his actions. 

To such a description of kind- 
ness, W ho can call it ingrati tude, 
it, on the part of him upon whom 
it has been bestowed, there be tound 
no other return towards his suppos- 
ed benefactor than indifference or 
dissatisfaction.. Ingratitude is a 
vice so base, so dishonourable to 
our nature, that we camnot without 
reluctance adinit the imputation of 
its being a trequent stain in the hu- 
mmun character. But such is the 
manner often in which benefits are 
coaterred, or so inordinate are the 
expectations entertained as to the 
effects of which they should be pro- 
ductive, that, in consequence of 
misapprebensions connected with 
these circumstances, it may happen 
sometinies that persons shall be ex- 
claimed against as shamefully un- 
grateful, who in reality ought.to be 


accounted of enly as exercising a 
just discrimination, or as ach mitting 
a reasonable prudence into the con- 
duct of their affairs. If the vanity 
of an individual has p rompted lian 
to exertions, through the efect of 
which another has obtained some 
material advantage, the latter may 
have reason to account himself for- 
tunate ; but why should ie be grate- 

ful, particular ly if his way to that 
ize has been made. through 


personal ill treatment, and an in- 


vidious and improper exposure of 
his condition to the world? It is 
one of the modes which is some- 
times adopted by iuterested persons, 
tor their por ite schemes, 
to confer some triftine favour 
those whose good offices they are 
desirous of cnigaging in their be- 
half. But is it tit that substantial 
services should in all cases be se 
casily secured? or would any blame 
justly attach to a man of respecta- 
bi lity, should he be guided parth 
by other circumstances In the cx- 
ertion of his influene e, —should lie 
e unwilling to solicit an cmploy- 
ment for one whom he judged in- 
capable of ly fullilling its 
duties,-—or should he withhold rm - 
commendations by which he 
be apprehensive he would bebroug!: 
into dishonour? But though ingra- 
titude is probably a vice of much 
less frequent eccurrence than it may 
appear to such as 
receive every statement just: in 
manner that it is communicated, 
will yet not be casy tu get over "he 
fact of this vice having a real exist 
ence. On many occas! Ub doubt 
edly, have the complaints whie 
have been uttered agaist it bees 
founded in truth end “reason and, 
however much it may be a matte: 
of regret, it will be found a thing 
impossible to clear our mature 
tively vl sv just a ground or re- 
proach. Ina some in ‘STANCES, the 
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foundation of this crime may have 
been no other in reality than the 
very greatness of the benefits which 
had been received. It is such-an 
irksome thing to minds of a parti- 
cular construction to be reminded 
of obligations,—they feel it to be 
such a burden to acknowledge their 
debt,—and have such an aversion 
even to the admission of the idea 
into their own minds, that they 
shun the very sight of those to whom 


perhaps they owe all that they pos-. 


sess.. In other persons there is such 
a fund of malignity, that they are 
never to be gained by any good of- 
fices: it is well if they are not even 
guilty of the most shameful out- 
rages against their benefactors. A 
talse shame is in some instances the 
parent of ingratitude, by producing 
an unwillingness in those who have 
now risen to a state of comparative 
importance, to be recognised by 
mnen who had seen them in their 
previous condition, and who had 
contributed the first assistance per- 
haps towards their advancement to 
their present better fortune. When 
u source has been exhausted of all 
that is to be obtained from it, this 
1s a signal to many to cease frorn all 
iirther attendance uponit. Friend- 
ship and gratitude often take their 
departure along with good fortune ; 
or the impression may be such which 
sonie entertain respecting themselves 
and their own merit, that they judge 
nothing too much that can be done 
for them,—that they still consider 
themselves to have just claims which 
remain unsatistied,—that they deem 
the least advances on their part, a 
voimpetent discharge for the most 
unportant services ; Or even appre- 
hend that they do too much honour 
to those to whom-they afford an op- 
portunity of obliging them. 

But, whatever may be the circum- 


stances with which this vice of in- | 


eratitude is attegded upon particu- 
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lar occasions,—however people may 
disguise it to themselves, or by what- 
ever means they may attempt to 
vindicate or excuse it, it is an un- 
doubted truth that it isalwaysblame- 
able, odious, and detestable, in a 
high degree. It is not only a sin 
against the benefactor, but it is dn 
outrage against all who wight after- 
wards have tasted of his bounty, or 
even all whom any other, but for 
fear of iike ingratitude, might have 
been induced to relieve. There are, 
indeed, honourable examples of a 
generosity, of which the active and 
useful exertions could not be re- 
pressed, even by the baseness ot 
such returns: but this is a pitch of 
excellence not within the ordinary 
lunits of human affairs, and by 
which, accordingly, it were not fit 
that any thing immediately depend- 
ing upon, or entering into that or- 
der, should be avowedly regulated. 
Ingratitude ought to be shunned 
primarily on account of its own in- 
trinsic demerit; but, if any one is 
less alive than he should be to con- 
siderations of this kind, then let 
him forbear trom it, out of a regard 
to his own interest, or to that ot 
others. At the same time, if ge- 
nerosity be not in such measure as 
to triumph over that ingratitude, at 
least it should be expressed in such 
a manner as not to lead to it, or ra- 
ther to any thing which, by nus- 
construction, may be called by its 
name. 
M. 


View of the System of Management 
established in the A rmy of the Kast 


Ladia Company. 


From Malcolm’s Political History 
of India, London, 1511. 


HE British Government in In- 
dia has been established, and 
must be supported, by the sword: 
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and this consideration gives the ut- 
most importance to .cvery question 
connected with our military esta- 
blishment in that country; which, 
though the only means bv which we 
cun preserve India, is too likely, if 
to prove our ruin. 
This isa “position, which has been 
too fully elucidated by events, to 
require support from either evi- 
dence or argument. 

It will not be necessary to make 
any remarks upon the constitution 
of his Majesty’s troops emploved 
in India, as that force is solely com- 
posed of Europeans, and differs in 
no respect from the British army, 
of which they are a detachment. I 
shall thereiore proceed to examine 
the organization and principles of 
the Company’s army, which con- 
sists (besides three regunents of 
European infantry, and “tive batta- 
lions ot artillery) of one hundred 
and eightcen battalions of native 
infantry, and sixteen regiments of 
cavalry ; making, in all, an effective 
army of nearly one hundred and 
iitty thousand men. 

I shall first offer a few general ob- 
servations on the subject of the 
European otiicers, by thus 
large body is commanded; and next 
enter into a consideration of the 
rise and progress of the native part 
of our army ; and of the means best 
calculated to secure the lasting 
iidelity and attachment of the men, 
o! whom this branch of our force is 
composed, 

Many beneficial changes have 
been made i in the condition of the 
‘company’s officers: but radical de- 
fects still remain in the constitution 
of that body; and these must be 
atered; or that, which forms the 
-trength of the British government 
in India, will become its w eahness, 
if not its danger. 

The officers of the native army 


India should have their 


uniiormly directed to the study ot 
October 


.is of such importance, 


that service to which they are at- 
tached ; and should (not asa matter 
of choice, but as an obligation of 
duty) be compelled to learn the 
language, and make themselves ac- 
quainted with the customs and pre- 

judices of the men, whom they com- 
mand. Their promotion should de- 

pend upon their possessing these ins 
dispensable qualifications: and it 
should, upon the same principle, be 
made as impossible for a man to at- 
tain any rank or charge in the na- 
tive army, without a ‘knowlec lee of 
the vernacular dialect of his men, as 
it is for an officer to be placed in 
the command of a vessel, who ts ig- 
norant of navigation. 

There is, perhaps, no service in 
the world, where so much is requir- 
ed from ofhcers, as im the native 
armv of India; or one, in which it 
that they 
should possess military qualitica- 
tions, combined with a correct and 
just sense of the particular nature 
of their situation; as a sinall body 
of officers in an army of foreign 
troops, whom it 1s not more their 
duty to discipline, than to attach to 
their country, by every atiention to 
their civil and religious usages. 

‘There never was a period, at 
which this subject required more 

consideration. On the efforts of the 
officers in the nativearmy, 
the permanent fidelity and excel- 
lence of that corps must depend: 

und if this is admitted, can there be 
a question of more importance, 
than the future constitution of thet 
part of establishment of our [n- 
dian army? It involves, if 1 am not 
greatly mistaken, the very existence 
of our empire in India, and with it 
the greatness of England. 

This branch of the service no 
longer enjoys those pecuniary ad- 

vantages, which formerty made it so 
desirable to the European officer ; 
and it is fortunate for the honour, 
as wel] as the real interest of the 

Service, 
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service, that it does not. Emolu- 
ment from an indirect and unavow- 
ed (though, perhaps, not a corrupt) 
source, must have a progress to- 
wards abuse, and should never be 
allowed to exist: but, when the 
operation of a just and necessary 
reform demanded that a powerful 
motive to action, which had existed 
for a Jong period, should be with- 
drawn, another should have been 
substituted ; and a body of men, on 
whose talents, temper, and courage, 
the safety of the British Empire in 
India must always, in a very great 
degree, depend, should be stimulated 
to exertion by every means within 
the power of the State, which they 
serve. If it cannot athord to give 
high pecuniary rewards, it should 
purchase the services of men of 
birth and education, and remune- 
rate the great sacrifices, which they 
make in entering the native army of 
India, by approbation, rank, and 


honours; and, instead of leaving 


them in a state of comparative ob- 
scurity, depressed by the considera- 
tion, that they are in an inferior 
service, and that military fame, and 
the applause of their king and coun- 
try, are objects placed almost be- 
yond their hopes; their minds should 
be studiously elevated to these ob- 
jects ; and they should be put upon 
a footing, which would make them 
have an honourable pride in the ser- 
vice to which they belong. This 
they never can have, (such is the 
nature of military feeling,) while 
they consider themselves, one shade 
even, below another army, with 
which they are constantly asso- 
ciated. 


There is, perhaps, no other effi- 


cient remedy for this great evil, 
than the adoption of a measure, by 
which the whole of that army, which 
Great Britain employs in India, 
should be consolidated into one. The 
distinctions, which now exist, are 
pregnant with every mischief to our 


rule. They are the source of cone 
stant irritation, and are calculated 
to produce an opposition of feeling 
among those, whose complete union 
is the pillar of strength on which 


Great Britain must depend for the . 


safety of her possessions in India. 
It has been suggested, that such di- 
visions might be useful, as they 
maintained a salutary check: but 
this limited and unwise suggestion 
can never merit a moment’s atten- 
tion. It is founded on a distrust of 
ourselves, which is quite incompa- 
tible with the permanent preserva- 
tion of our eastern possessions. Be- 
sides, this opinion has its only 
grounds on the occurrence of events, 
chiefly caused by the very evils, 
which those invidious distinctions, 
and clashing feelings and interests, 
have produced. 

It is in this place worthy of re- 
mark, that in no stage of those un- 
warrantable proceedings, to 
a part of the officers of the Com- 
pany’s army have at different pe- 
riods resorted, has there been the 
most remote suspicion entertained 
of their loyalty to the king, and at- 
tachment to their country ; and it!s 
evident, that the existence of sucl 
a doubt could alone justify the po- 
licy or necessity of maintaining any 
check upon their future conduct. 
All military bodies require to be 
raised, and made important, in their 
own estimation. In no situation will 
they bear depression or degrada- 
tion; and certainly not in one like 
India, where their minds require 
the utmost spring to bear up against 
the influence of the climate, and the 
killing retleetion of being banished, 
almost for hfe, from their native 
country. It is trom this cause clear, 
that no measure can be successful 
in removing the, evils of the present 
system, but one, which makes it as 
proud a distinction for a British offi- 
cer to serve his country in India, as 
in England, or in any other quar- 

ter. 
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rer. It is not sufficient, that a small 
increase of pay should enable him 
to live apparently better in a coun- 
try, where the climate makes what 
are termed luxuries, necessaries of 
lite; but the feeling of his mind 
must be, that the service in which 
he is employed is as honourable as 
it is arduous; and that he will re- 
ceive, in the respect and admiration 
of his countrymen, ajust reward for 

the sacrifices, which he has made to 

support the fame and interests of 
his country, in a distant and unge- 

nal climate. 

If the leading principles of this 
great change are once fixed, its exe- 
cution will not be difficult ; but, up- 
Om the principles on which it rests, 
the tate of India may depend. The 
strictest regulations will be required, 
with regard to the promotion of offi- 
cers of the native infantry. No step 
above the rank of Ensign ought to 
de attainable, without qualifications 
is to period of service iv that branch 
of the army, and knowledge of the 
language of the troops; and the road 
to employment in the staff ot the 
army of India should be the same. 
The regulations meant to protect 
this branch of the service, should be 
made permanent, and be defended 
by an act of the Legislature. This 
arrangement, if ever it be made, 
should be grounded on the most en- 
targed and liberal principles; and 
must reject those limited considera- 
tions of a and personal in- 
terest, which, from the operation, 
of one of the chief defects of our 
admirable constitution, too often 
supersede the public good. If it 
does not, it will bring injury, instead 
of relief; and ruin that service, 
which it proposes to improve. 

Among the many political consi- 
erations, which are likely to affect 
the future prosperity and security 
of that Empire, which Great Bri- 
tain has established in India, there 
appears hardly one of such magni- 
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tude, as that ofimproving and main- 
tuining the attachment of the native 
army, on whose fidelity the exist- 
ence of our power must always de- 
me For the population ot Eng- 
and (supposing the revenues of La- 
dia would bear the load of expence ) 
cannot afford an army of sufficient 
nuinbers to protect its extended ter- 
ritories in this quarter of the globe. 

Themostsanguine admirer of that 
civil code of regulations, which has 
been lately introduced over all the 
possessions of the Company, cannot 
expect, that it will do more in its 
immediate operation, than attach to 
our rule those classes of our sub- 
jects, who are, trom their civil and 
religious institutions, devoted to 
peaceful occupations; and conse- 
quently to a certain degree unable, 
it they were willing, to defend that 
government, to which they may 
have become, from a sincere and 
strong sense of benefit, well affect- 
ed. ‘That our laws may ultimately 
change the habits of even military 
classes of India, is to be expect- 
ed. But this change must be gra- 
dual; and, betore it is completed, 
we must lay our account with some 
of those convulsions, which are the 
too frequent attendants on all great 
changes in the condition and cha- 
racter of large classes ef society. 
Against those convulsions it is our 
particular duty to provide; other- 
wise we may (such is the peculiar 
natyre of the constitution of our 
power in India) jose our domimions, 
before we have laid those deep toun- 
dations of equity and justice, upon 
which it is our wise and liberal in- 
tention, that our rule should rest. 
It this conclusion be just, it must 
follow, that the realization of those 
great hopes of permanent domi- 
nion, which we have allowed our- 
selves to indulge, as the certain con- 
sequence of the wisdom and justice 
of our liberal policy, and civil insti- 


tutions, must greatly, if not solely, 
depend 
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depend upon our success in obviat- 
ing one of the greatest dangers to 
which our Empire is exposed, “ the 
disaitection of our native army 
and it this be admitted, that object 
of our attention must become para- 
mount to all others. Should any 
plan be suggested, by the action of 
which we can promise ourselves to 
improve and confirm the attachment 
of the military classes in India, and 
particularly of those employed in 
our ranks (at the same time that we 
accelerate the period at which they 
shall occupy themselves in peaceiul 
pursuits, and become good, instead 
of dangerous subjects, ) we ought to 
hasten its adoption. Both the rigid 
principles of economy, and the usual 
torms of our civil rule, should yield 
to the establishment of this corner- 
stone of our strength; as, without 
it, the vast fabric, which has been 
raised with such pains, must totter 
to its base, at every tempest with 
which it is assailed. 

we examine the nature of 
those causes, which appear in their 
operation likely to weaken, and per- 
haps altogether to alienate, the at- 
taclinent of our native troops ; and 
to state those principles, upon which 
we ought to adopt remedies of a 
preventive nature against this great 
evil; it will be necessary to take a 
short and general view of the his- 
tory of the native army; as it would 
appear mdispensable to bear in mind 
its progress, and the various changes 
which it has undergone, trom its first 
origin, to the present moment, be- 
tore We can came to any just con- 
clusions on these measures which 
ure essential to maintain and im- 
prove its fidelity and attachment. 

When the British government 
first established itself in India, mili- 
tary tactics in Europe were in a 
comparatively rude state; and the 
caution with which a few Europeans, 
endeavouring to conciliate the na- 
tives ot India to hight their battles 


on 2 foreign shore, were obliged to 
act, prevented the mtroduction of 
any part of those tactics (impertect 
as they were), which could in the 
Jeast interfere with the prejudices, 
habits, or religion, of the natives. 
A jacket of English broad cloth, 
made up in the shape of his own 
dress, the knowledge of his manual 
exercise, ainda few military evolu- 
tions, constituted the original sepoy ; 
and with this art, and his English 


tire-arms, be was tound to possess | 


an incalculable superiority over the 
other natives of India, who, igno- 
rant of the first principles of disci- 
pline, (which enable men to act in 
body), were easily deteated, how- 
ever great their numbers, by asmai! 
corps of their brothers, armed, dis- 
ciplined, and directed, by the art, 
intelligence, and spirit, of their Eu. 
ropean leaders. 

It was natural, that the early se- 
poy should share im that feeling of 
pride, which his superiority in dis- 
cipline obtained him over his coun: 
trymen; and the native officers in 
the emplovment of the Company, 
were cratitied net only by the op- 
portunities which they had of ac- 
quiriug military distinction, but of 
baproving their fortunes. There 
were in the first sepoy battalions but 
few Luropean officers. A Captain, 
an Adjutant, with a Serjeant to each 
company, was the original establish- 
ment. Commands trequently fell to 
Soubabdars and Jemadars: and the 
comparative laxity of discipline, as 
well as the general corruption of the 
times, enabled the whole of the na- 
tive army, from the Soubahdar to 
the sepoy, to derive pecuniary be- 
nent trom the nature of those ser- 
vices on which they were occasion- 
ally employed. ‘To this advantage, 
which rendered the service ot the 
Company desirable, and often lucra- 
tive, was added a still more power- 
ful attraction, in the kind treatment 
which they generally received -_— 
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the European officers ; the number 
ot whom to each battalion was so 


small, that they, from necessity, it 


not trom inclination, acted as niuch 
upon principles of conciliation, as ot 
coercion; and their authority in 
their corps rested more on affection, 
than tear. They were most particu- 
‘ar in their conduct to the native 
officers, towards whom they behaved 
with a regard and respect propor- 
tionate to the responsibility of their 
situations. One of those native offi- 
cers, who held the raak of native 
Commandant, otten possessed an in- 
fluence in the corps nearly equal to 
the European Commander. As a 
strong and convincing proof of this 
act, it is only necessary to me ntion, 
that many of the oldest battalions, 
in the native army of the co ast, are 


known to this day by the name ot 


ove of their former native Comman- 
dants. 

This system, which had undies. 
edly many detects, liad also much to 
recommend it. Vor, though the 
ropean commanding ‘ofhcer, who 
acted without cheek in the exercise 
of a great trust, generally made his 
corps a source of pecuniary advan- 
tage, in which he was aided by the 
native Commandant, (tow hose prin: 
ciples such a practice was congenial, 
and who, in his turn, no doubt de- 
rived every advaniage from his 
power and influenc e); yet both had 
a strong interest in the character 
and conduct of the corps, to the 
men of which they were almost al- 

ways kind and gencrous. It is to 
this disposition, to the respectability 
and advantage, which attached to 
the rank of native ollicers, and the 
comparative relaxation in their mi- 
jitary duties, to which we must as- 
cribe the native corps having been, 
curing the continuance of this sys- 
tein, tilled by men of the highest 
cast, and of the best families of the 
military classes, in those countries 
in which they were raised. 


‘this was done at the expence of the 


The first material changes which 
took place in the constitution otf the 
hative Corps, was an increase of the 
European ofhcers, a ereat alteration 
in their dress, and improvement in 
their discipline. ‘This was occasion- 
ed by severat causes. ‘The native 
princes had trained sepoys in Puro- 
pean tactics ; and, to muaintaim a su~ 
periority over them, it became ne- 
COSSary, th: it the native army of the 
Company’s government should make 
farther advance es in the military art ; 
which they were not only en: ‘bled 
to do, from the great improvements 
which had taken place that 
science in Europe, and from the ex- 
ample that they had in some regi- 
ments of Europeans, which had 
been sent to India; but from the 
number ot officers of liberal educa- 
tion, and respectable character, 
whom a prospect of advantage lad 
at this period drawn to the service 
of the Company. 

It is the opinion of many able 
officers, that it was under this Sys- 
tem that the native army attained 
the greatest state of elliciency which 
it has yet known. The ¢ Capti Uns: 
were selected to the command « 
battalions; and that command was 
an object of sufficient emolument, to 
limit the views of officers of that 
rank (which was then one. of the 
highest in the service) to its attain- 
ment. These officers were almost 
invariably selected from their repu- 
tation as sepoy officers ; that is, offi- 
cers who united to all the military 
qualifications of a soldier, a particu- 
lar knowledge of the prejudices, 
habits, and characters, of the men 
whom they were appointed to com- 
mand. It was remarked, under this 
system, that though many of the 
corps were brought to a great per- 
fection of dress and discipline, there 
was hardly an instance, in’ which 


temper of the men: on the cqn- 
trary, those corps, which were most 
remarkable 
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remarkable for their discipline, were 
almost uniformly most attached to 
their commanding officers, whom 
they found as liberal to their wants, 
and attentive to their prejudices, as 
they were anxious for that superio- 
rity and excellence in their appear- 
unce, discipline, and attachment, 
upon which they grounded all their 
hopes of reputation and preferment 
in the service to which they be- 
Jonged. 

The native officers continued, un- 
der this system, to enjoy great res- 
pect and regard. This circumstance 
was chietly owing to the Eu- 
ropean commanding officer, who, 
from his superior rank, and the 
emoluments of his station, enjoyed 
a consideration and consequence, 
which enable him not only to con- 
fer distinction by his personal favour 
and regard, but to keep in come 
plete check and controul the young- 
est officers, of the service, and to di- 
rect their minds to a moderate and 
sndulgent conduet towards all the 
natives; but particularly to those, 
who, from their gallantry or long 
services, were entitled to respect 
and attention, and to whom it 
was proper, on every ground of 
policy, as well as of generosity, to 
show it. 

In the year 1796 the native ser- 
vice underwent a great change ; 
when those new regulations were 
introduced, which a train of events, 
connected with the comparative 
rank of the Company’s officers with 
those ot his Majesty serving in In- 
cia, had rendered indispensably ne- 
eessary. By these regulations, two 
battalions of native infantry were 
termed into one regiment ; to which 
the saine number of officers were 
allowed as to a regiment in the 
King’s service. Regimental rise to 
the rank of Major was introduced 
at the same time: and this, by at- 
taching the officers to corps, would, 


it was hoped, confirm and strength- 


en that reciprocal confidence an& 
connexion between the European 
officers and the sepoys, which had 
ever been deemed the most essen- 
tial principle in the constitution of 
the native army. It was also ex- 
pected, that the increased number 
of European officers would greatly 
add to the efficiency of the native 
corps, as the smallest parties that 
could be detached would be com- 
manded by an European officer, 
and have the advantage of his know- 
ledge and example. 

The first effect of the regulations 
of 1796, was a great and sudden 
promotion of all the older officers of 
the Company’s service; and the 
arrival of a vast number of young 
officers from England, to complete 
the establiskment. 

sy those changes, a great pro- 
portion of the old ofticers of the ser- 
vice were at once promoted to a 
rank, which removed them from re- 
gimental charge, and enabled them 
to return to England by the provi- 
sion made for them; while the na- 
tive corps were suddenly filled with 
young officers ; and as the command 
ot a corps had ceased, about this 
period, to be attended with either 
advantage or distinction, it bestowed 
but little influence and consideration 
on those by whom it was held. It 
was, in fact, no longer an object of 
military ambition, as it had been 
formerly. It had become a station 
of trouble, without adequate emolu- 
ment; and every officer of interest 
or reputation in the service exerted 
himself to avoid it; and to obtain 
a government command, or a situa- 
tion on the general staff. From these 
causes it has often happened, since 
the introduction of the new regula- 
tions, that the native corps have 
been commanded for a period by 
young Captains and subaltern ofh- 
cers; who, from their rank, condi- 
tion, and age, could not inspire that 
awe and respect, which is indispen- 
sable 
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‘sable to keep in order the junior 


European officers of a sepoy corps. 

The German school of tactics a. 
for more than twenty years, been 
the favourite model of the English ; 
and many officers of rank, who have 
been sent to India within that pe- 
riod, have been deeply imbued with 
the principles of that school: and 
these have, of course, endeavoured 
to introduce them into that service, 
which they conceived themselves 
specially deputed to improve; and 
much has, no doubt, been etected 
by these zealous endeavours. The 
appearance of the native army has 
been greatly altered tor the better ; 


- they look more like soldiers, and 


are perhaps more precise in their 
exercise and movements ; but it may 
be questioned whether those advan- 
tages will counterbalance the bad 
consequences of too exclusive an at- 
tention having been given to these 


points. The European officers of 


the native infantry, who have na- 
turally been led to study the dispo- 
sition of the head-gquarters, have, in 
their anxiety to merit that praise 
and distinction, which they saw be- 
stowed on those, who succeeded in 
these points, not only neglected 
many more essential duties ; but, in 
some instances, practised a severity 
and harshness altogether unsuited 
to the character of the inen under 
their command. 

I entertain the highest regard and 
respect for both the public aud pri- 
vate characters of several of those 
distinguished officers, who have full- 
en into this error; and am sensible, 
that it was hardly possible for thei 
to avoid it. Their knowledge was 
limited to his Majesty’s service, to 
the usages of which they were na- 
turally attached; and when they 
arrived in India they were surround- 
ed by officers in the Coimpany’s 
army, who, however high their re- 
putation, were too desirous that the 
strvice, te which they belonged, 


should emulate in appearance and 
discipline the troops of his Majesty, 
to ofier objections to this system of 
improvement in the external appear- 
ance of the native troops ; and, for 
a period, all those qualities, such as 
a knowledge of the languages and 
customs of the men under their 
command, a kindness of manner, 
and solicitude tor their comfort, and 
a frequent and intimate tatercourse 
with the native officers, appeared te 
be ina great degree forgotten, or 
neglected. The minds of the most 
enlightened were perhaps never 
fully sensible of the importance of 
that chain ef confidence, which had 
been allowed to rust, till it was 
nearly broken. ‘They then disco- 
vered, that, heated by a spirit of 
emulation, they had concurred in 
attempts to imitate too closely a 
Service, Opposite in its very nature 
to that to which they belenged : and 
had Jost sight, fora moment, of those 
principles ou which the native ariny 
was formed; and by attention to 
which, its fidelity and efficiency can 
alone be preserved. 

The officers enjoying chief com- 
mand in India, should direct thee 
attention to the solid, instead of the 
superficial improvement of the na- 
tive army. They oughtto look mure 
to the internal econuiny, than to the 
external appearance of the diferent 
sepoy corps; and instcad of savish- 
lag praises on these officers, whose 
only merit consists inaskilin dres-, 
and a minute knowledge o7 drill, 
they must exclusively distinguish, 
by their approbation and reward, 
those who are acquainted with the 
language and customs, and preserve 
the temper and attachment of their 
wen, at the same time thut they 
unaintain their discipline. 

The condition of the native ofh- 
cers of our sepoy corps has often 
been the subject of the most serious 
attentionof government: but, though 
their allowances have been ut times 
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a little increased, no measures have 
vet been taken, on which we could 
vround a just and well-founded re- 
Nance on their continued fidelity 


and attachment. In an army ofr 


nearly one hundred and fifty t hon- 
sand natives, the highest pay, which 
a Soubahdar of infimtry can attain, 
is twenty pagodas (under one hun- 
dred rupecs ) per month; and he 
enjoys no consideration, atter at- 
taining that rank, which can save him 
irom the harshness ot an European 
officer; a boy, who hast just joined 
that corps, to he has perk: 
belonged for torty years. He has, 
m barracks and im camp, no other 
accommodation, than that provided 
for the sepoys: and, on his retiring 
to the invalid list, he has his pay ; 
but that is become, from. habit, ne- 
cessary for his support: and his 
ebildren, whom a sense of personal 
honour, and a fear of that indiscri- 
minate severity lately introduced, 
has prevented him from bringing up 
m the army, are generally lett poor, 
proud, and discontented. 

There are, no doubt, a few in- 


stances in the army, where a smal} 


pension has been given to a native 
ofhcer ; and part ot it has, in some 
very rare cases, been continued to 
his family. But such instances have 
seldom occurred ; and only when the 
person, to whom the reward was 
eranted, had an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishi ing himselt beyond al! the 
common chances of the service 


and, even then, it has not been be- 


Ktowed without the greatest exertion 


ot all the interest and influence of 


those officers under whom the tor- 
tunate native officer had acted. Un- 
der such circumstances of difficulty 
and discouragement, others have 
looked with despair tor similar dis- 
tinction. 
There can be no analogy between 

the native corps ot fh ndia, and regi- 
ments of Europeans. In the former 


there must ever be a strong line of 


separation, marked by difference of 
habits, of language, of country, and 

of relizion, between the officers and 
men;and theirfeelings, interests, mo- 
tivesofaction, and rewards, must con- 
sequently always be considered on 
distinet grounds. In the latter, they 
have a common country, language, 
and religion: and the ofticers are, 
from birth or merit, ofa higher class 
in that society to which they both 
belong; and have, in consequence, 
akind of prescriptive right to the 
respect, obedience, and attachment 
of those whom they command. 


In estimating the consequence ot 
the native commissioned ofticers ot 


itsarmy to the English government, 
it seems first necessary to state, that 
the existence of this rank is coeval 
with the establishment of that go- 
vernment in India. The first sepoys 
of the Company were raised and 
commanded by native officers, act- 
ing under the authority and diree- 
tion of an European officer; but 
still exercising great influence and 
power over their men, whom they 

brought to the service. Those otti- 
cers long continued to be the me- 
dium on which we relied for the 
fidelityand attachment of the sepoys, 
who saw in them men of high cast 
and superior character, of their 
own country, at whose call they 
had embraced the service of stran- 
gers. Lven since original 
consequence of this class of men 
has been diminished, the sepoys 
have continued to regard them as 
the most distinguished of their own 
body; and have given them a ready 
respect and obedience, not only 
from a feeling of what was due to 
their stations ; but from a dutiful 
concurrence in the judgment ofthetr 
European cominander, by whom the 
native commissioned officers had 
been elevated to that rank, which 
all were anxiously struggling to ut- 
tain. But supposing that the State 


derived no benefit, in a military 
pours 
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point of view, from the existence ot 
the rank of native commissioned 
officers; it is of the greatest import- 
ance to have in our native army a 
class of men, (comparatively tow in 
number, ) by our attention to whom 
we can stimulate and attach the 
whole mass; and whose merit and 
valour we can reward with an as- 
surance, that we will excite, by so 
doing, throughout all ranks, that 
spirit of hope and enulation, which 


is the vital principle of every mili- 


tary body. 

Ju the native army, as it is at pre- 
sent constituted, no native can rise 
to the enjoyment of any military 
command: that is, he cannot, unless 
in extraordimary Cases, when the 
European officers are siek, or ab- 
sent, expect to Lave under his orders 
a body of more than Uhirtv or forty 
men; and he cannot attain a pay 
beyond twenty pagodas per month : 
and no rank which he obtains, gives 
him any particular privilege or con- 
sequence in that civil community, 
from which he came, and to which 
he in general returns, when disabled 
by age, wounds, or infirmity, from 
continuing the active duties of a sol- 
dier. 

The nature of our power in India 
requires this exclusion of the native 
officer trom the exercise of military 
comimand, which should, no doubt, 
be always kept in the hands of Eu- 
ropeans. Dut ir that gate is barred 
by policy, others should be opened. 


dn the strictest contormity to those 


principles upon which the native 
army is formed, we might lead the 
minds ot these troops to expect com- 
tort and distinction in civil life, as 
the reward of approved military ser- 
vice: and by directing their ambi- 
tion to the natural and seductive 
object of acquiring importance in 
their own tribe, and e njoy ing some 
privileges, however trivial, which 
(under certain regulations) 

escend to their children, we should 

Ortoher 


not only discover a motive suffi- 
ciently powe rtul to supy ply the place 
of th: ity Which a je alous, but wise 


policy obliges us to withhold; but . 


place their fidelity beyond the power 
vt corruption. 

The native service would become, 
if such measures were adopted, po- 
pular and respected; and would be 
embraced with eagerness by men of 
the first families in the Country 5 
and, in the course of years, we 
night expect, that the 
of our subjec e would be greatly im- 
proved by that spirit of active alle- 
elance, which would be ener rally 
diffused by veterans and their des- 
cendants, whose claim to their rank 
or Jand was founded in the gratituds 
of a State, whom they had served 
with fidelity and distinction. 

The men, who torm the native 
army of the Comp: ny, are almost 
all sober, and of good conduct in 
private lite. Drunkenness, as a ge- 
neral vice, is indeed unknown: and 
notorious immorality is rare. But 
their virtues are more of a passive, 
than an active nature. They consist 
more in forbearance, from tear of 
offending against their civil institu- 
tions, and the rigid tenets of their 
religion, than trom any sense of 
the beauty of virtue, or the detor- 
inity of vice. ‘Phese men would ap- 
pear hardly to consider themselves 
as free moral agents, and blindly 
resign their judgment, in almost all 


cases, to the law of usage, the dic- 


tates of their priest, or the influence 
of their superiors in cast or station. 
And it is from these causes, that we 
observe them in an instafit change 
their mild, inotfensive, and indolent 
character, for that of the most sa- 
vage obstinacy, and active ferocity. 

All the natives of India, but par- 
ticularly those of military classes, 
are fond of show, and of high titles ; 
and they often seem to prize the 
external, beyend the reality of 
power. It is, indeed, surprising to 
see 
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ece the consequence which they at- 
tach to every mark of outward re- 
spect, particularly when bestowed 
by their superiors: and, partaking 
of the character of his countryman, 
the native soldier of the Company, 
yitelligent and quick in his-concep- 
tion, full of vanity and a Jove of pre- 
eminence, if not of glory, is of all 
men the most sensible to the effect 
ot attention, or neglect. Though 
the climate disposes hin to inert- 
ness, and his frame is seldom very 
robust, he may be flattered and en- 
couraged to make the most extraor- 
dinary exertions; while harshness 
or cruelty serves only to subdue his 
spirit, and sink him into apathy, if 
it does not rouse him to resentment, 
which is too often the case. It may 
be adduced in proof of this, that 
there never has been (as far as Tam 
aimutiny in the native 
anny, in which the men did not pur- 
sue, as an object of their marked 


Vengeance, some particular Euro- 


pean officer, who had treated them 
with injustice or severity. 

An army so constituted, and forin- 
ed of men of such tempers, may ap- 
pear very susceptible of being cor- 
rupted, and made instrumental to 
the destruction of that Power, which 
His emploved to protect; but of 
thisthere is no danger, unless in the 
improbable case of ovr becoming 
{oo presumptuous in what we may 
deem our intrinsic strength ; con- 
fiding too exclusively to our Eure- 
pean troops, and altogether under- 
valuing and neglecting our native 
arnily. From the duy of that fatal 
error w® may date the downfal ef 
our Eastern Empire. 


Hiymological Siricturess 
To the Editor. 
Sir, 
ia has often given me great offence 
to see a certain class of your 
correspondents deriving every thing 


trom the Hebrew, the Greek, the 


Etymological Strictures. 


Latin, or the Gaelic, and overlook- 
ing the English language, which 
has at least as fair a claim to auti- 
quity as any of them. Mr Chalmers, 
in his Caledonia, has done much to 
discredit the antiquity of the English 
Janguage ; and your correspondent, 
Milo, has certainly acted no mean 
part in the Etymological Farce. 
But, like all others who fish in 
muddy waters, or surrender them- 
selves to the guidance of a vision- 
ary hypothesis, it so happens that 
they can never agree. As w proof 
of this, I need only mention Milo’s 
last communication, in your useful 
Miscellany tor May, wherein he 
totally differs from Mr Chalmers. 
I am but a plain man, who have 
contented myself with my native 
language, without Confusing my 
head with barbarous and outlandisi: 
gibberish; but plain as Tam, I will 
undertake tu beat both these pentle. 
inen off the stage, if you will give 
me an iinpartial hearing, to which | 
conceive myself at Jeast fairly en- 
titled. I shall at present contine 
my remarks wholly to Milo’s last 
communication aforesaid; and am, 
Sir, your’s, &c. 
RoGer 

June 14, 1811. 


Milo has rendered Vergobretve, 
Fear-go-bret, which he interprets 
the high man. On the contrary, it 
is evidently Fergo-Braith i. e. Fer- 
gus Braith, being the name and sir 
name of the gentleman, who i 
Cesar’s time was chief Magistrate oi 
the Gauls. Fergus was the first 
king of the Scots, and is a name to 
this day common. Braitk can alse 
still be recognized. But the cele- 
brated poem of Christ?s Kirk on the 
Green is a clear demonstration not 
only of the existence of such @ 
name, but of the valorous and 
warlike disposition of those who 


bore it. The Bauld Goodwife of 


Breath, by her cpurage, 
quelled 
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uclled a riotous rabble, and pre- 

vented much bloodshed. Lest any 
of your readers should doubt the 
truth of this sentiment, I shall 
quote the poet’s own words : 


Bot there had been mair blood and skaith, 
“ Suir hardship and great spoolie, 
“ Had not the Bauld Goodwife of Braith, 
* Arm’d wi’ a great Rail-eGullie, 
* Come Belly-flanght, and let an aith, 
“ She'd gar them a’ be hooly, 
“ Fu’ fast that day.” 


The Seleove are by Mr Chalmers 
interpreted the terrible Lunters, 
and by Milo the ge Hunters. 
Both these Etymologies § are totally 
absurd. The true Etymon i is Seal- 
Core, the Cove frequented by 
the Seal, and is still to be seen in 
the vicinity of Carlaveroch castle, at 
the influx of the river Nith into 
Solway frith. Coves or Caves were 
the primitive residence of the hu- 
man race, previous to the invention 
of architecture. It is indeed won- 
derful, how any person could over- 
look the evident affinity between 
the English Seal Cove and the Latin 
Selvove. 

The name of the county, though 
strongly expressive of the penury “of 
the inhabitants, is no proof that 
they were Ege Hunters. Instead 
of “Nid-dal, as “Milo i imagines, it is 
clearly the English Need-all, ¢. 
Jll-Bevgars. In corroboration of 
this Etymology, I need only men- 
tion that the Selave, and their 
neighbours the Gallovidiani, were 
after reduced to such extremity, as 
to be obliged to eat one another. 
Whoever doubts this fact, may 
consult Meerenymus and other une 
eient authors. 

Craio- Millar is a name so obvious, 
that it is difficult to imagine how it 
could possibly have been mistaken ; 
but it is the custom of some people 
to obscure and bewilder every thing. 
Ask i any child the meaning of mu/- 
lar, and he will immediately give 
you a most rational and satistactory 


< 


answer. Yet strange to tell, these 
erudite gentlemen have so metamor- 
phosed the world by their Wo/s 
and their Ards, as to ‘destroy its af> 
finity to any language on earth. 
Indeed the man who can render 
Craig-Millar, Craig- Moil- Ard, need 
not hesitate to overturn the whole 
philological system. But to return 
to the subject, is not the obeious 
meaning of Craig-Millar— Millar's 
Craig, and in all ‘probability, points 
some accident which betel a man 
of the name of M://ar, in the same 
manner as Crary Fergus on the west 
of Scotland, points out the place 
where Fergus was drowned, and 
Crave Devid at Bervie, the place 
where king David was shipwrecked. 

L hope [ have said enough, Mr 
Editor, to convince both you and 
your readers, that our most cele- 
brated etymologians, often travel 
far out of the way, and overlook 
the most obvious and palpable 
truths, merely because they are 
self evidently and afford them no op- 
vortunity of displaying, (what they 
mn agine ) their great philological 
powers. But as { am a triend to 
reason, and common sense, as wel! 2s 
to my native language, I am deter- 
mined on all occasions to assert the 
rights of that noble triumvirate. 
I do not pretend to deny that there 
are foreign words in our language 
(for what language is free from ad- 
mixture) but L both do, and always 
will maintain, that more than pine 
tenths of the supposed foreign 
words in our language, exist only 
in Imagination, 


Anecdotes of Mr Fox's residence at 
and interviews with the 
first Froin Memoirs ot 
the Jatter years of his lite. By his 
Private Secretary, Mr Trotter. 
Svo. 1811. 

E lav before our readers some 
of the particulars which this 


work centains, betere it can get in- 
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io general circulation. The first 
relates to Myr Fox’s visit to France, 
during the short interval of peace, 
and his interview with Bonaparte, 
then bkirst Consul :— 

As we visited the Museum as of- 
ten as time could be spared to it, I 
recollect, one day, that all the 
company were attracted to the win- 
dows of the gallary of the Louvre, 
by a parade in the Place de Car- 
eusel. ‘The Guards and some other 
French troops were exercising. 
Mr Fox, with the otuers, went to 
the window, but he instantly turned 
away on seeing the soldiers. This 
wecurred some time before the 
levee: and on that day, as there 
was a grand parade, we remained 
ma private apartment of the Thuil- 
Jeries till it was over. Bonaparte, 
mounted on a white charger, and 
accompanied by some General Of- 
ficers, reviewed the troops, amount- 
ing to about six thousand, with 
great rapidity. The Consular troops 
made a fine appearance, and the 
whole was a brilliant and animating 
spectacle. Mr Fox paid little or 
no attention to it, conversing chiel- 
iv, while it lasted, with Count 
Markot, the Russian Ambassador. 
I observed Mr Fox was disinclined, 
not only to military, but to any 


pompous display ot the power of 


the French Government. An ene- 
my to all ostentation, he disliked it 
every where; but the parade of mi- 
titary troops in the heart of the me- 
tropolis, carrying with it more than 
vain pomp, must naturally have 
shocked, rather than entertained, 
such principles as those of Mr Fox. 

On the day of the great levee, 
which was to collect so many repre- 
sentatives of nations, and noble 
strangers fromm every country, to 
pay their respects to the First Con- 
sul ot France, now established as 
the sole head of government tor 
lite, several apartments, having the 
general name of the Salle de Am- 
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bassadeurs, were appropriated fur 
the crowd of visitors at the Jevec, 
previpus to their being admitted to 
the First Consul’s presence. Lord 
Holland, Lord I. Spencer, Lord 
St John, Mr Adair, and myself, 
accompanied Mr Fox there. I 
must acknowledge that the novel 
and inpesing scene amused and 
interested me in a high degree. 
This grand masquerade of human 
lite was inconceivably striking; the 
eceasion of assembling ; the oid 
lace of the Bourbons; the aston- 
ishing attitude that France had as- 
sumed, affected the miagination, 
and almost overvowered the judg- 
ment. <A jatent smile was often to 
be caught on the countenances of 
diferent intelligent and enlightened 
nien; it was said, very significantly, 
can this be reality? Can so wonder- 
ful a fabric be permanent? His toils 
were how approaching; there was a 
much greater number of English 
presented than of any other nation, 


Mr Merry, the English Ambuassa- 
dor, appeared on the part of the 
British (sovernment, to sanction 
and recognize the rank and Go- 
vernment of the First Consul! Mr 
Merry, whose nation bad, under 
the blind duspices oF an incemperate 
Minister, fatally interfterea wich the 
internal concerns of a great people, 
and vainly attempted to counteract 
the suecess of their efforts. What 
a subject had he for a letter, m the 
style of Barillon, for the perusal of 
Mr Pitt, or his triend Mr Adding- 
ton, then acting as Deputy, or 
locum tenens, in the Government ! 
Mr Merry! then acting under Lord 
Hawkesbury, the Quixotic marcher 
to Paris, which same Lord was 
now receiving a magnificent present 
of a service of china, of unrivalled 
beauty and elegance, from this 
same new Government and Bona- 
parte. It would have been an in- 


structive lesson for Mr Pitt himself, 
could he invisibly, with anes 
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his side, have contemplated the 
scene; he might then have studied 
history, and discovesedl that such 
intertence and conduct in forcign 
powers, as that of his and the — 
yotentates, had made Cromwell 
Sane or an Emperor, and fixed she 
succession in his family !—* What 
think you of all this? said the Che- 
valier @’Azara, Ambassador from 
Spain, addressing himself to Mi 
Fox. The other gave an expressive 
sinile. “ It is an astonishing time,” 
continued he;  pictures—statues 
—I hear the Venus de Medicis is 
on her way——what shall we see 
next??? pleasant dialogue en- 
sued: these enlightened Statesmen 
diverting theinselves, when scolding 
and anger could av a ee 
Astheassuniption o! Consulship 
for life was a decisiv e oan tending 
not only to exclude every branch 
of the old dynasty, but to erect a 
new one, every sensible man con- 
sidered this day as the epoch ota 
new and regular Government. Bo- 
haparte was virtually King hence- 
forth As we pussed through the 
lotty fete rooms of the former Kings 
ot France, still hung with the an- 
cient tapestry, very ‘little, it at all, 
altered, the instability of human 
grat shea was recalled to the mind 
more forcibly than it yet had been. 
The long line of the Bourbons 
started to > the view !-I breathed with 
difficulty !—Volumes of history were 
reviewed in a glace. —Monarchs ! 
risen from the mouldering tomb, 
where is your royal race: > The last 
who held the sceptre dyed the scat- 
fold with his blood, and sleeps tor- 
gotten and unknown, without tomb 
or memorial of his name !—Rapid 
was the transition succeeding.— We 
reached the interior apartment, 
where Bonaparte, First Consul, sur- 
rounded by his Generals, Ministers, 
Senators, and Ofticers, stood be- 
tween the Second and Third Con- 
suls, Le Brun and Cambaccres, in 


the centre of a semicircle at the 
head of the room. The numerous 
assemblage, trom the Salle des 
Ambassadeurs, tormed into another 
semicirele, joined themselves te 
that at the head of which stood the 
Kirst Consul. Bonaparte, of 2 
sinall, and by no means command- 
ing figure, dressed plainly, though 
richly, im the embroidered Consular 
coat, without powder in his hair, 
looked at the first view like a pyri- 
vate Gentleman, indifferent as to 
dress, and devoid of all haughtiness 
in lis air. ‘The two Consuls, laree 
and heavy men, seemed pillars too 
cummbrous to support themselves, 
and, during the levee, were sadly 
ata loss what to do—whether the 
snulf-box or pocket handkerchiet 
were to be appealed to, or the 
left leg exchanged for the right. 
The moment the circle was formed, 
Bonaparte began with the Spanis} 
Ambassador, then went the 
American, with whom he spoke 
sone tine, and so on, performing 
his part with ease and very agree- 
bly, until he came to the “English 
Ambassador w ho, after the present- 
ation of some English Noblemen, 
announced to him Mr Fox! He 
was a good deal flurried, and after 
indicating some emotion, very ra- 
pidly sid —* Ah, Mr Fox! I have 
heard with pleasure of your arrival ; 
IT have desyed much to see you; i 
have long admired in you, the 
orator and friend of his country, 
who is constantly raising his voice 
for peace, consulting that country’s 
best interests, thove of Europe, and 
of the laseiesasin race ; the two great 
nations of Europe require peace, 
they have nothmg to fear, they 
ought to underst: ind and value one 
another. In vou, Mr Vox, I see, 
with much satisfaction, that great 
Statesman who reconmmended peace, 
because there was no first cause of 
war; who saw Europe desolated to 
no purpose, and who struggled for 
ifs 
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its relief? Mr Fox said little, or 
rather nothing, in reply to a com- 
plimentary address to himself; he 
always found invineible repugnance 
to an answer, nor did he bestow 
ene word of admiration upon the 
extraordinary and elevated charac- 
ter who addressed him tew 
questions and answers relative to 
Mr Fox's tour terminated the in- 
ferview. 

Among the distinguished English 
presented to Bonaparte on that day 
“eas Myr now Lord Frskine. I am 
tempted to think that he felt disap- 

rinted at not being recognized by 
the First Consul. ‘There was some 
dikeulty at first, as Lord Erskine 
wis understood to speak little 
breoch. M. Tallevrand’s mpatient 
whisper to me I think I yet hear— 
© Parie-t-il Francots Parle-t-7l 
Fvencois ? Mr Merrv, already fa- 
tigned with his presentations, and 
Greading a host to come, impertect- 
iv designated Lord Erskine, when 


the killing question followed, 


vous legiste ?? was pronounced by 
Bonaparte with great indifference, 
or at Jeast without any marked at- 
tention.* Lord Erskine, truly great 
ashe ia in kng!and, was however, 
himself deceived, if he imagined 
that his well-earned reputation had 
extended into foreign nations. The 


*One would almost fancy that Bona- 

rte had imbibed from the ‘Thuilleries 
Lours X1Vth’s dislike of lawyers. Whe- 
ther the distinction between degiste’’ and 
merisconsute” an portant one; whe- 
ther the former or the latter is the more 
dherified, cannot say ; bat Louis’s words 
to his Ambassador, Barilion, are not very 
flattering to the self-importance of that 
profession. His Majesty writes 

“Je mat rien a vous dire sur le choix que 
Je Roy dAnrgleterre a fait du Chevaher 
peur remplir la place du Sieur 
Preston ; mats ii pe paroit que le qualite de 
jurisconsune Anelois n'est pas la plus 
verable pour mamtemr la bon intelli gence 
etre moi et le Roy @Angipterre, et qu'- 
elle ne sert sonvent qu’a trouver des dife 
cultes, ou i) p’y on dort peint avoir.” 
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province of the Advocate is to de- 
fend the equivoeal cause of a client; 
this necessarily creates a confined 
and technical species of oratory.— 
The municipal laws of one nation 
do not concern or interest another. 
A lawyer trom Vienna or Veters- 
burgh, however eminent at home, 
would be unknown and unnoticed 
at the British Court. It is only, 
and this rarely happens, when the 
lawyer, greatly rising into the phi- 
losopher, Statesman, and Senator, 
displays new and more general abi- 
lities, that he ranks with the great 
men of other nations. ‘The lawyer's 
habits and pursuits are, besides, ad- 
verse to the formation and expan- 
sion of greatness of character: his 
investigations are too microscopic, 
his subjects of study too low anil 


Jejume ; his accumulatrons of wealth 


are too grovelling ; and the restric- 
tions placed upon the efforts of his 
genius, by the narrow spirit, the 
prejudice, or envy of Judges, dis- 
qualify him for bold and liberal ex- 
ertions. 

Another question asked by Bo- 
naparte, when a young English Of- 
ficer, handsomely dressed, belong- 
ing to some English Militia Regi- 
ment, without any announcement 
or key to his rank and quality: 
gw? a-t-il-fait ? was a lesson: and 
if the Commander in Chief esta- 
blished this gu? a-t-7/-fart as a test 
of merit, and gave promotion ac- 
cording to the answer, he would 
obtain the thanks of the nation. 
The ceremony was not long. 

Bonaparte went round the circle 
a second time, addressing a_ few 
words here and there without form, 
and finally placing himself between 
the two Consuls, he bowed slightly 
but expressively, when the com- 
pany withdrew. It would be su- 
perfluous to speak much of a mat- 
ter so well known or so niuch can- 
vassed. 1 shall mention a few ideas 
only which oceurred to me, and 
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make but few observations on this 
celebrated person. stature 
being small, and his person, though 
uot ill, yet not well formed, he 
cannot on that account be supposed 
to have @ very striking air, but his 
countenance has powerful expres- 
sion and decision, and determuina- 
tion, When he is grave and thought- 
ful, are ost emphatically marked 
in it. Tlis eyes are common grey, 
and have nothing remarkable in 
them. lam disposed to think that 
the lower part of the face, which is 
the mest striking in that of Bona- 
parte, is the most decisive indica- 
tion of an inexorable and prompt 
line of conduct. In performing the 
hoveurs of the levee this was not at 
all observable; sinile was ex- 
tremely engaging, lus general cx- 
pressions very pleasing, and his 
manner divested of all haugltiness, 


without manifesting the least of 


that studicd condescension, which, 
wn persons of great rauk, is often 
more offensive even than arrogance 
rudeness. Adusiving lim as a 
vreat nulitary character, re- 
putation was undoubted and hard- 
earned, I looked upon Douaparte 
es a superior man, bern tu com- 
wand the destinies of indlions, and 
felt imeredible satasfaction at be- 
holding this great General. His 
presence, however, iuspired me 
with awe. 
the warrwer have ther exclusive 
merit, as demonstrations of genius 
and tuwent, irresistibly iaflueucing 
the fate of society, but falling short 
or the exertions of the poct, thx 
vrator, and the legislocor. ‘That 
which adorns and gives respleudent 
lustne to the military character ts 
the love of liberty, the 
warrior to beat down the iron hand 
ot oppression and despotisin, and 
accomplishing the independence 
and happiness of millions. 

Madame Donaparte’s drawing 
woom suceecded ; it was held in the 


The military exploits of 


lower apartments of the Thuilleries. 
The ceremony was short, cold, and 


insipid ; Madame, the disparity ot 


whose age and appearance, tron 
that of the First Consul, was ill 
concealed by a great deal of rouge, 
sat at the head ola circle of ladic Ns 
richly habited. Bonaparte, alier 
they had paid their compliments, 
came from an interio: apartarent, 
went round the circle, said a tew 
words to these ladies, and retured. 
Myr Fox staid but a short time; 
having paid his compliments to 
Madame, there was nothing inter- 
esting for him in this state aflur. 
This lady was spoken extremely 
well of at Paris; her lumanity and 
disposition to beiricad were allowed 
by all; and it was said, iat when- 
ever she could, she iitertered to 
alleviate the and procure 
pardon for those who had mcurred 
the displeasure of Government. Jt 
was considered, that whatever had 
been the errors of her earlier days, 
she had redeemed them by the 
many good actions she had peitorue- 
ed, and from thence a sentiment od 
respect had beea generated which 
soitened envy, and gave a sort of 
dignity to her, very advantageous 
to her high station. 

Mr seemed to think extrenme- 
ly well of her. As she Joved plants, 
and understood botany, he found it 
azrecable tu converse with her on 
this clegant und interesting subject. 
She had enriched Mahuairon by a 
Very fine choiee caticction of plants; 
und it is fair to presume, that she 
who, raised to a throne, employed 
herself in acts of hunianity, aud m 
this immocent, delighttul pursurt, 
possessed uo commen mind. It 
was said in Paris, however, at this 
time, that Madimuc Bonaparte had 
been acarly disgraced several times; 
but that the brothers ot the iret 
Consul supported her, on the ex- 
pectation that, it be had no issue 
of Lis own, sume of their children 
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might succeed him: so that a di- 
vorce was probably i in Bonaparte’s 
contemplation trom the moment that 
he saw a prospect of making the 
Government pernianent and heredi- 
tary. 

The following day, Mr and Mrs 
Pox, and some ot their triends, 
went to visit the celebrated Abbe 
Sieves. They tound him in retire- 
ment, about twelve miles from Pa- 
ris, Cultivating his estates (national 
domains) to a considerable extent, 
granted him by the new Consuiar 
Groverniment as a remuneration jor 
the past, an asylum for the future. 
and a proper eloignement from ail 
subsequent cares of Government. 
Here he enjoyed a happy domestic 
life: but, as L did not sce him, Pam 
unable to sketch his or 
manners. Mr Fox seemed to con- 
sider him ma respectable light, but 
to entertain no very high opinion 
ot him. 

Some time after the Chief Con- 
sul’s levee, we dined at M. ‘Pallev- 
rand’s at Neuilly : we went between 
six and seven, but did not dine till 
eight. The dinner-hour at Paris 
had become ridiculously late; and, 
as in London, in tashionable lite, 
resembled more the Roman supper 
than whet accords with the modern 
term dinner. ‘Tallevrand was 
at Malmaison transacting business 
with the First Consul, and the din- 
ner waited for him. Every thing 
Was in 2 profuse ree elegant sty le: 
M. Talleyrand and Madame, sat on 
the sides of the table : the company 
amounting to between SO and 40 
(and this I believe did not much 
exceed the ordinary daily number), 
were attended by almost as many 
servants, without any livery. Be- 
hind Madame ‘Talleyrand’s chair, 
two young Blacks, splendidly habit- 
ed in laced clothes, were placed. 
The Master of the Feast devoted 
hinselt to a few distinsuished per- 
sons around him: on them he be- 
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stowed his most precious and chosen 
wines, and to them he directed al! 
his conversation. 

Several Emigres and Ex-Nobles 
who had made their peace with Go- 
vernment, and were desirous of ad- 
vancement, or sought relict or com- 
pensation under the new regime, 
were at the lower end ot the table. 


They were little noticed, or, if I 
said, were wtogether ne lected, [ 
be more correct. As I set 


pear of them, Lwas filed with 
coneern ior their altered state: 
Those who have never had an ele- 
vated station in lite, do not feel, 
comparatively speaking, half the 
stings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune, when calauity and mustortune 
tall upon them. 

The Due @Uzeze, formerly one 
of the first and most ancient Peers 
of old Prance, was close ta me: he 
wis now a humble and distressed 
individual, divested of tithe aud pro- 
perty, and secking, at the table ot 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs un- 
der the ¢ Consular Government, tor 
notice and ussistance. Le had come 
to Newly ina hired one-horse ca- 
briolet, without a servant or com- 
panion. He was of a genteel, pre- 
possessing, and rather ap- 
pearance, and scemed to bear his 
change of fortune with an adnura- 
ble degree of philosephy and good 
humour, a ind was even playtul upon 
his own situation, and spoke ot the 
splendour and elevation of others 
without rancour or envy. 1 could 
have imagined mysell, atter the 
battle of Brundisium, sitting at a 
Roman tahle, Julius Caesar triumph- 
ant, and the exiles returning, and 
permitted to become guests of the 
triumphant party. 

The company was mixed. A 
young naval officer sat at the foot 
of the table. M. Hauterive, of the 
department of Foreign Affairs, was 
near me: he was sensible, unat- 


fected, and well informed ; of plain, 
but 
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but) conediating manners. Ile 
seemed aman of integrity and sin- 
cerity——estimable qualities in a cour- 
tier. MM. Roederer also was there ; 
several officers ; two or three phy- 
sicians ; and a few English and o- 
ther foreigners. 

In the evening, Madame Talley- 
rand’s circle commenced. The corps 
diplomatig: ve flowed in; and the Mi- 
nister, the whole remainder of the 
evening, transacted business with 
them, taking one aside at one time 
to ole room, and another to ano- 
ther. Count Cobenzel, the Nestor 
of the band, was there. Each mem- 
ber of the corps looked “ unntter- 
able things.” ‘The interests of na- 
tions were thus discussed beside a 
picture or chimmey-piece; and | 
could not but admire the de ‘xterity 
and attention of M. ‘Talleyr: and. 
The Prince of Saxe Weinar took 
his leave this evening, of Madame, 
on his return to Germany: a pteas- 
ing young man, promising to be re- 
spectable and good, if his rank did 
not harden lis heart, and pride be- 
set its best avenues! ‘Phe Abatte 
Casti, author of Gh Animati Par- 
Junti,?? added to the interest of the 
evening asseinbly. He was eighty 
years of age 5 his face was white, 
and. his figure inclined with age, 
but he was vivacious, talkative, and 
gay. Adiiral Brucy Ss, a very ani- 
mated litthe man, who is, I think, 
since dead, proud his daugh- 
ter, avery young girl, who danced 
iniuitably. Russian, German, Ita- 
Jian nobles, and their spouses, and 
many polite and agreeable Prench 
people, coutinued to come in and 
diversify the scene. Madame Tal- 


leyrand maintained a good deal of 


state ; and was attended, on enter- 
ing the drawing-room, by two young 
fem: les, elegantly dressed in white, 
and burning frankincense as she ad- 
vanced. 

Mr Fox alternately conversed or 
played at cards. always easy, and 


be 
& 


always animated. Ele who, in the 
retirement of Sc Ann’s Hill, ap- 
peared devoted to raral and phi- 
losophic life, so entirely as if he 
had never moved in the volitical 
sphere, now was the polished and 


accomplished gentleman, speaking 


French, Italian, or Spanish, admir- 
ed by all as much tor the amiability 
of his character and manners, as he 


had long been for the splendour of 


his talents. As the weather conti- 
nued extremely hot, the entertain- 
ments of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs were very agreeable in the 
country; and the drive, on return- 
ing to Paris in these charming se- 
rene nights, was very often not the 
least agreeable part of the excur- 
sion. The d: ay after this dinner, 
and henceforth, we dined frequent. 
ly at Neuilly. 

At this time, an Invitation was 
sent to Mr Fox trom Miss Helen 
Maria Williams. She requested the 
pleasure of his company te an even- 
ing party; and, to express how 
much this honour would gratity her, 
wrote that it would be a “white 
dav,” thus distinguishe!. Some of 
Mr Pox’s friends wished him to de- 
cline this invitation altogether, trom 
apprehensions of giving a fh. indie to 
ill-nature and calumny. Ife, how- 
ever, always the same, disdaiming 
the fear of suspicion, and unwilling 
ungraciously to refuse an invitation 
earnestly pressed, did not agree 
with them, and went for a short 
time. I mention this circumstance, 
because it proves how unwilling he 
was to give offence or pain, as also 
how much he soared ubove com- 
mon party views. He was aware 
that he might be misrepresented 
and blackened for going to Miss 
Williains’s converzatione, as much 
as he had been tor admitting Mr A. 
O’Connor to his presence; but he 
despised slander, was not ANN IOUS 
for place, and was too benignant to 
slight with contempt and scorn the 
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request of an accomplished feinale, 
whose vanity, as well as a natural 
admiration of so great a man, were 
deeply concerned that he should 
grant it. 

A very interesting dinner, to which 
Mr Fox was at this time admitted, 
brought vividly to recollection the 
horrors and excesses of the revolu- 
tionary times. MM. Perregaux, a 
banker, noted for his wealth, imte- 
grity, and politeness, requested Mr 
Fox, and several of his triends, to 
dine with him; he was a man ad- 
vanced in years,—of a noble pre- 
sence,——and most agreeable frank- 
ness of manners. The company 

vas select and pleasing. Perre- 

gaux, by his good sense and con- 
summate prudence, had escaped the 
very worst times of Robespierre. It 
was, however, stil a matter of won- 
der to himselt, how he-had escaped. 
We had seen his triends daily fall 
around him; and having a small 
country house at Passy, a short dis- 
tance trom Paris, he retired there 
to avoid being in the midst of ac- 
eumuated horrors; and often, ina 
calm dav or evening, heard distinct- 
the chop ot the guillotine. 

Mi FOX DINES WITH BONAPARTE. 

On the Ist Vendemaire (Septem- 
ber 25d), another levee was held, 
at which Mr Fox was present. The 
ceremony was similar to that of the 
former levee. It was usual to in- 
vite those presented at a former one, 
to dinner on the subsequent one. 
Mr Fox, on this occasion, there- 
fore, dined with the First Consul. 
I recollect well his returning in the 
evening to the Hotel de Richelieu : 
he suid Bonaparte talked a great 
deal; and I inferred at the time, 
that he who engrossed the conver- 
sation in company with Mr Fox, de- 
barred himself of much instruction, 
and did not feel his value sufficient- 
jy. Mr Fox, however, was pleas- 
ed, or I may say, amused. After 
dinner, which was a short one, the 


Consul retired, with a select coin- 
pany, to Madame Bonaparte’s a- 
partments in the Thuilleries, where 
the rest of the evening was spent. 
Mr Fox appeared to consider Bo- 
naparte as a young man who was a 
good deal intoxicated with his sue- 
cess and surprising elevation, and 
did not doubt of his sincerity as to 
the maintenance of peace. He ma- 
nifested some irritation against « 
part of Mr Pitt’s ministry, as hav- 
ing instigated and been privy to 
plots against his life, particularly 
that of the inferna! machine, and 
actually named one individual whom 
he reproached with having aided it, 
—the late Mr Windham. Mr Fox 
did every thing to discharge the 
mind of the First Consul trom such 
wu idea, as tar as his own positive 
contradiction, and as his. belie!,. 
strongly expressed, could go. Bo- 
naparte spoke a good deal of the 


possibility of doing away all difer- 


ence between the inhabitants of the 
two worlds ; of blending the black 
and the white, and having universai 
peace. Mr Fox related a consider- 
able part of the evening’s conver- 
sation, with which he was certainly 
much diverted; but he imbibed no 
improved impressions of the 
Consul’s genius from what passce. 

Observations on the Highways of the 

Kingdom. 


By John Loudon Macadam, bsq- 


[This valuable paper forms part of @ 
report on highways and turnpix: 
roads, which was given in by « 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the 14th June last. The 
great importance of the subject, 
the ability with which it is treated, 
and the peculiar application of M: 
Macadam’s observations to 
part of the United Kingdom, ren- 
der them, in our opinion, highly 
deserving the attention of Scottish 
readers. We are theveiore happy 
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nthe opportunity afforded us, of 
giving theny a place in our Mis- 
cellany. ] 


T would be a useless waste of time 
te enter into any argument to 
prove the very detective state of the 
highways of this kingdom; the many 
and laborious investigations by Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, 
will prove this incontestibly; and 
any person who has access to see the 
roads in most parts of thc country, 
may have ocular demonstration, 
that the evil is rather on the in- 
crease. 

In all the Reports of the Commit- 
tees of the louse of Commons on 
the subject of roads, they seem to 
have had principally in view the 
construction of wheel carriages, the 
weights they were to draw, aud the 
breadth and form of them; the na- 
ture of the roads on which these 
carriages were to travel, has net 
been so minutely attended to. 

The observations ] have made in 
a period of twenty-six years on the 
roads of this kingdom, in which time 
I have repeatediv travelled over the 
greater number in England and 
Scotland, southof the Frithof Porth, 
and the opportunities I had of'mak- 
ing comparisons on the different 
kinds of materials and modes of their 
application, have led me to form the 
tollowing conelusions : 

Ist, That the present bad condi- 
tion of the roads in the kingdom, is 
ewing to the injudicious application 
of the materials with which they are 
repaired, and to the detective form 
ot the roads. 

2d, That the introduction of a 
better r system of making the surface 
of roads, and the a application of sci- 
entific principles, which has hither- 
to never been thought of, would re- 
medy this evil. 

In illustration of these positions, 
I beg to observe, that the object to 
be attained in a good road, us far as 


regards the surface, is to have it 
smooth, hard, and so flat, that a car- 
riage may stand quite upright : those 
objects are not attained by the pre- 
sent system, because no scientific 
principles are applied ; but it is pre- 
sured they are pertectly attainable 
i: all parts of the country. 

A road made of small broken 
stone, without mixture of earth, ot 
the depth of ten inches, will be 
smooth, hard, and durable; this is 
proved by all experience: it seems 
only theretore neces ssary to enquire 
by what means this desirable object 
may be attamed ail over the king- 


dow. 


The reads round the metropolis 
are made with gravel, which is a de- 
fective material, inasinuch as it con- 
tains earth; the component parts are 
of very unegual size, many or most 
of them are too large, and all of 
them of a round form, which having 
no points of contact, do not conse- 
lidate to form a hard smooth surtice; 
the consequences are, that the roads 
near London are heavy for cattle to 
draw carriages ever, always loose, 
and needing continual reparation. 
The roads also round London are 
generally so much raised in the mid- 
dle, as to make it dangerous for car- 
riages to pass over them, and many 
accidents have happened from this 
erroneous fori. 

In the counties of Essex, Kent, 
Sussex, &c. the roads are composed 
of flint precured trom the chalk pits: 
this excellent material is misapplied, 
by being put into the roads in what- 
ever shape or size it Is proc ured 
from the pits; the large piece mak- 
Ing a continual action and re-action 
between the carriages and the road, 

which very soon breaks up the roads, 
and the expence of reparation is 
thereby rendered great and con- 
tinual. 

In the counties of Gloucester, 
Somerset, Wilts, &c. limestone is 
principally used fur repairing the 

re Luis. 
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roads, &c. This material makes an 
exceilent road where it is judicially 
applied: but unfortunately that is 
not done in any part of these coun- 
ties, uniess we may be allowed to 
except some miles of road near 
Bridgewater, where the stone is 
well broken, and the road is smooth 
and good, consequently upheld at a 
very moderate expence. 


In Stattordshire and Shropshire - 


the roads are principally made of 
round pebbles of considerable size, 
probably about an average of ten or 
twelve pounds Weight mixed with 
sand; the consequence of such an 
application of materials is, that the 
roads are nearly impassable, and 
very expensive. 

In Devonshire, as well as the 
northern English counties, and 
southern Scots counties, the roads 
are made of whinstone, the best 
of all materials, but from misappli- 
cation the roads are in the most de- 

lorable state, except a part of 
Vestmoreland, and the expence 
consequently enormous. 

Stone 1s to be procured in some 
form in almost every part of the 
kingdom, and if it is tound that 
broken stone without any mixture 
wil] make a smooth hard surface, it 
is only necessary to enquire by 
what means this material can be 
procured, and at what expence. 

All the old roads in this kingdom 
contain a sufficient quantity of ma- 
terials to last for a number of years. 
The materials of which roatls are 
rie fewer are not worn out, but are 
displaced by the action of the wheels 
of carriages upon stones of too large 
a size ; any person who will take the 
trouble to follow a carriage on the 
road, will see that the wheel does 
not pass over the materials of which 
the road is formed, but is constantly 
almest at every step encountering 
un obstacle which must either give 
way to the pressure of the wheel, or 
the carriage must be lifted up by 


the force of the cattle so as to sur- 
mount it: the effect on the road is 
either to leave a hole, in case the 
stone is displaced, or that the wheel 
makes a hole in falling from the 
height to which it was forced by the 
obstacle. In either case the road is 
injured, and the injury is in exact 
proportion of the number and the 
size ot the obstacles : consequently 
that a road is put into disrepair by 
the action of carriages on the large 
stones it contains ; for a carriage, let 
its weight, construction, or size of 
its wheels, be what they may, will 
pass over a smooth suriace without 
injuring that surface, as the pres- 
sure is entirely perpendicular, from 
which no damage can happen to the 
road. 

Whenever a road gets into disre- 
pair by the only means that can oc- 
casion it, the displacing of the ma- 
terials by which the read is broken 
up, the method now in use to amend 
it, is to collect another large quan- 
tity of the saine materials, and to 
Jay then: on the old bad foundation : 
the expence of this proceeding is 
very heavy, and the erect the same 
as at first: that the road is imime- 
diately broken up, and carriages 
dragged over it at a great anc un- 
necessary waste of cattle’s labour. 
By a continuation of this system for 
many years, a quantity of materials 
has been collected on ail the old 
roads of the kingdom far beyond 
any necessity ; some roads are raised 
by this means several feet above the 
conmnon level. When a road is in 
disrepair, it is only therefore neces- 
sary to pick or raise up a sufficient 
quantity of stones already in the 
road, and to break them; this pro- 
cess will be found much less expen- 
sive than the procuring, canting, and 
spreading new materials : and if the 
work is properly performed, will be 
found a much more efiectual repair 
both as to use and durability. 

The necessity of breaking the 

stones 
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stones in road-making has already 
been evident, and in many parts of 
the country has been adopted as a 
good principle, but unfortunately 
without any good etfect to the pub- 
lic, from its having been adopted 
without any fixed idea, directed 
from reasoning as to the proper and 
necessary dimensions to which the 
stones should be broken, to the 
vague and careless manner it is ex- 
pressed in contracts, and particu- 
lariy trom the little attention paid to 
the manner of fulfilling the con- 
tract. Besides, it has never occur- 
red to trustees on roads, that the 
materials already in the roads would 
answer the purpose much better 
than providing an additional quan- 
tity; therefore the public money has 
been constantly expended in pro- 
curing and canting new materials 
which have been laid over the old 
ill-bioken stone to the great detri- 


ment of the road, and the waste of 


the funds; almost every weil fre- 
_ gueuted road in the kingdom is in 
want of repair under the present 
sysfem once ih six months; and they 
are at no time in such a state of re- 
pair as to make them easy tor car- 
riages to pass Over. 

It is surely desirable to try some 
means of removing so great and op- 


pressive an evil as the bad state of 


the roads of this kingdom, and to 

put a stop to the great waste of mo- 

ney employed in attempts to repair 
em. 

What I now recommend as a cure 
of this evil I do experimentally, 
having had occasion to know that it 
will answer both from my own ex- 
perience and observations. The size 
of stones for a road have been de- 
scribed in contracts in several dif- 
ferent ways, sometimes as the size 
of a hen’s-egg, sometimes at half a 
pound weight. ‘These descriptions 
are very vague, the first being an 
indefinite size, the latter depending 
on the quality of the stone used, 


and neither being properly attended 
to in the execution: they will how- 
ever both be found too large for real 
use. The size of stone of which a 
road is made must be in due pro- 
portion to the space occupied by 
the point of contact of a wheel of 
ordinary dimensions on a smooth 
level surface. This point of contact 
will be found to be longitudinally 
about zn inch, and every piece of 
stone put into aroad which exceeds 
an inch in any of its dimensions is 
mischievous. 

Should this simple proposition be 
found true, I trust it will not be 
difficult to find a reason for the very 
bad state of the roads in this king- 
dom, or for the unceasing expence 
and labour bestowed on them. 

The expence of hacking up a 
road tothe depth of ten inches, and 
breaking the stone to an ineh, will 
be found to be about sixpence per 
square yard; when this operation is 
pertormed, no further expence will 
be required on the road tor several 
years, except some attention to fill- 
ing up the tracks that may be made 
for a week or so after the repair, so 
as to preserve the surface even and 
smooth; afterwards carriages will 
pass over this equal surface without 
making a track, or doing any da- 
mage to the road, and without meet- 
ing any of these obstacles which un- 
der the present system, are, at every 
step presented to the wheels of car- 
riages. 

A proof may easily be made of the 
value of the observations I have 
made by an experiment on a mile 
of road in several parts of the king- 
dom, where diferent materials are 
used near London, by breaking the 
Jarge stones of the gravel, and keep- 
ing them separate trom the earthy 

art: in Gloucestershire, by break- 
ing the limestone to the regulated 
size: in Staffordshire, by breaking 
the pebbles, and separating them 
from the sand: in Kent, by break- 
ing 


| 
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ing the flint: and in the north of 
England, by breaking the whin- 
stone: in every case laying the road 
flat and even, and making use oi the 
materials already in the road. 

The whole expeace of making 
these experiments, will only be that 
ot repairing five nules of road by 
hacking up, breaking the stene, and 
laying it smooth to the depth of ten 
inches, and should not exceed £.250 
per mile; but as it will not be pos- 
sible to do a single mile at such dis- 
tances at the usual rate of regular 
working, I shall suppose the whole 
expence of the five experiments 
wnount to £.2000. 

Should the experiments when 
fuirly tried, prove that such a road 
is much more convenient to the 
public for use, and more likely to 
stand without repair, wherebya very 
considerable saving of expence will 
be made, it will be expedient to 
adopt measures, under the authority 
of Parliament, to oblige all trustees, 
commissioners, ard way-wardens, to 
contorm to such regulations in mak- 
mg and repairing roads as shall be 
laid down; and that no accounts 
shall be passed and allowed respect- 
ing roads, until they have been in- 
spected and reported to have been 
made or repaired agreeable to the 
Liw. 


Bristol, 13th May 1811. 


Additional Observations. 

If the experiments above propos- 
ed should be thought too expensive, 
or should it, as it will much more 
likely, happen, that it will be‘im- 
possible to overcome the opposition 
of surveyors, and all the tribe of 
road-makers, who will oppose such 


experiments v2 et armis, would 


propose that a report should be 
procured, trom Westmoreland, of 
the expence of keeping in repair 
the great road on each side, north 
aud south, from Kendal, 1 mention 
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this, as this road is made the nearess 
to the system T recommend of any 
I have seen in the kingdom. I would 
also recommend the procuring a 
report of the expence of repairing 
the road leading from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh, by the Gallowgate of 
Glasgow. But, to prevent the cavi! 
that will be made respecting the 
comparative repair on these roads, 
procure a report of the expence ot 
the turnpike duty paid by a horse 
drawing a pleasure carriave on each 
of these roars for a given space, say 
20 miles, and whether any other, 
and what funds are applicable te the 
repair of each road. If you proce 
also a report of the road from Ayr 
to Kilmarnock, 12 miles, of the ex- 
pence of repairing sonie vears back, 
the turnpike duty for a horse drew- 
ing a pleasure carriage, and what 
other funds (if any) are applicable 
to the repair of this road, from Ave 
to Kilmarnock, the Committee will 
be furnished with a pretty fair com- 
parison as to quantity of repair, 
with the Westmoreland road. I 
mention the roads out of Glasgow 
towards Edinburgh, and out of Ayr 
towards Kilmarnock, as two roads 
out of many in Scotland, made in 
the manner apposite to the svs- 
tem I recommend; and a compari- 
son of them with the Westmoreland 
road, if tound, as I conjecture, as 
to expence, very different, will be 
— that the one system Is 

etter than the other. With respeet 
to the quality of the roads, to which 
have called your attention, as- 
sert, without danger of being con- 
tradicted, that the Westmoreland 
road is the best in the kingdom, 
and that the other two are just 0! 
impassable. I have selected the two 
roads near Ayr and Glasgow trom 
the other Scotch roads, not because 
they are worst, for I could name 
many worse, but because no objec- 
tion can be made on the score ot 
searcity 
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scarcity or quality of the materials: 
abundance of whinstone is found 
by the side of both roads in their 
whole course. I am, therefore, en- 
titled to assert, that, with the best 
materials, they are two of the worst 
roads in the island. With the great- 
est abundance of this fine material, 
they are the most expensive. Be- 
tween Ayr and Glasgow the dis- 
tance is 3+ miles; there are on this 
short distance seven turnpike gates 
tor the roads, and three pontages ; 
no ticket avails, they are all pay- 
able. The following are the names— 

Pontages—Ayr Bridge, 

Kihnarnock do. 
Glasgow do, 

oad to2/s—Priestwick. 

Symonton. 
Kilmarnock, S. end. 
Kilmarnock, N. end. 
Kingswell, 

Catheart. 

Crorbals. 

To the produce of these turnpikes 
is added the conversion tor statute 
kabour, or a large proportion of it; 
vet this road, which abounds with 
the most excellent materials, is so 
bad, that the mail-coach is allowed 
by contract six hours to perform 
the $4 miles. Is it not time to in- 
quire, whether the system of road- 
making pow in use is good? I only 
propose inquiry: I propose to do 
what never yet has been done,—to 
consider the making, the forin, and 
surface of roads scientifically. If it 
is found that a smooth hard surface 
i+ the most convenient for a carriage 
to pass over, and that it is drawn 
with the smallest effort of animal 
strength; then it will be profitable 
to inquire, by what means this 
smooth hard surface is obtained. 
if, upon inguiry, you find that the 
stones of which the roads in West- 
inoreland are composed, are broken 
sO, as not muck to exceed an inch 
in any ef their dimensions, and that 


those roads have a comparatively 
smooth and hard surface; and 
you find that the Scotch roads are 
made with stones trom the size of 
ahen’s egg up te thet of a man’s 
head, and that these roads are very 
rough, and continually in disorder; 
if, in addition to this, you find the 
good read is kept up at an easy ex- 
pence, that the tolls are moderate, 
and the road equally good in sum- 
mer and winter; and you find the 
rough road is kept at an enormous 


expence, the tolls destructive of 


agriculture and commerce, and the 
roads nearly impassable, conclude 
it will be conceded te me that cx- 
guiry is necessary. 

The roads in Scotland are worse 
than these in England, although 
materials are more abundant, and 
labour at least as cheap, and the 
turnpikes nearly double, taking the 
averaye. This is because road- 
making, that is, the surface, is even 
worse understood in Scotland than 
in England. By a late discussion in 
Parliament, on the subject of mail- 
coaches paying toll, it was univer- 
rally assented to, that the roads ia 
Scotland were in a deplorable state, 
and in cirewimnstances bankrupt. No 
one who travels over their romis 
can wonder at it; Lam only astun- 
ished how the country has been 
able to raise the sums requisite to 
raising and canting of so immense a 
quantity of mis-shapen materials in- 
to the roads. 

When a road is reported in dis- 
repair, or, in other words, when the 
large stones are so diplaced, that it 
is no longer possible to pass through 
amongst them, then the trustees 
inquire what funds are to be found ; 
and if a large sum is expended, it 
is supposed ‘that the road is mend- 
ed; a contract ts made in terms sut- 
ficiently \ vague to be easily evaded, 
and it ts katt to a surveyor to see it 
executed. OF late. a faire climmer- 
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ing of light has fallen on this sub- 
ject, and most contracts specify 
some size to which the stones are 
to be reduced; some mention the 
size of a hen’s egg; others, various 
descriptions: but they have pro- 
ceeded upon no fixed principle, 
founded no reason tor determining 
the size, consequently no fixed size 
is ever inserted in a contract; nei- 
ther are the vague descriptions of 
the contracts attended to in execut- 
ig the work. Making the surface 
of roads, never having been con- 
sidered scientifically, no deseription 
of men understand it: surveyors 
ure elected, because they can mea- 
sure; they might as well be elected, 
because they could sing; but they 
are more commonly elected because 
they want a situation; and this is 
the source of the evil we are now 
complaining of. 

1 have made this subject much 
tuy study for 20 years past; have 
watched the progress of the evil in 
Scotland, by the increase of tolls, 
and destruction of the roads, till 
they have now arrived at astate that 
will force attention. The sooner 
the remedy is enforced the better. 
It is only by going upon the difter- 
ent roads, and carefully and atten- 
tively comparing them with each 
other, that any true judgment can 
be formed. 

Directions for repairing a Road. 

No addition of materials ts to be 
brought to the road, unless in any 
part it is found that there is not al- 
ready in it a quantity of clear stone 
equal to a foot thick, 

The stone already in the road is 
to be loosed up to the depth of a 
foot, and broken so as to pass 
through a screen or harp of an inch 
in the opening, by which no stone 
above an inch in any of its dimen- 
sions can be admitted. 

The road is then to be laid as 


fiat as possible; if it is not hollow 
in the middle, it is sufficient that 


water cannot stand upon a level 


surtace. 

The broken stone is then to be 
laid evenly on it; but if half, or six 
inches, is laid on first, and exposed 
a short time to the pressure of care 
riages, and then a second coat of six 
Inches laid on it, chis has been found 
advantageous in consolidating the 
material, 

Carriages, whatever are the con- 
traction of the wheels, will make 
ruts In a new-made road, however 
well the materials may be prepared, 
or however judiciously applied ; 
therefore, a careful person must at. 
tend some time after the road is 
opened for use, to make in the 
tracks that is made by the wheels. 

The only proper method of break- 
ing stone, both for effect and eco- 
noiny, is by persons sifting the 
stones are to be gathered in simall 
heaps when picked up, and women 
or men past hard labour, must sit 
down upon straw mats, and break 
them so small as to pass through a 
screen or harp of an inch in the 
opening. 

The method of breaking stones 
by persons sift/ag is practised m 
Westmoreland, and part of Somer- 
setshire, near Bridgewater : in these 
two neighbourhoods they have the 
best roads, and at the smallest ex- 
pence. 

The tools to be used are strong 
pikes, to loosen the stone out ot 
the road: if the stone is of a very 
large size, it must be broken intu 
smaller masses by a sledge hammer, 
employed by an able man; but pro- 
bably the stones already in the roads 
in most parts of the kingdom do 
not much exceed 10 or 12 pounds 
weight, such stone is to be broken 
by persons sitting, with a hammer 
about 15 inches in length in the 


handle, and about an inch broad - 
tLe 
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the free, calcul: ated, as to woeht, 
tu the streneth of a woman’s single 
hand, Should any stone, such as 
whinstone, be found too hard for 
women or old men to break, strong: 
er men must be employed; but, im 
cither case, they must be made to 
sit down: a woman, stig, will 
break amore limestone tor a road, 
than two strong labourers on their 
feet, with long hammers, in a eiven 
tine. 

Wheelbarrows and shovels are 
necessary to distribute the mate- 
ritls. 

A rake of tron, with short teeth, 
not to exceed an inch and a half m 
lengthy the head ten inches long, is 
to be employed by a cares man in 
raking the track ecrossways, when 
the road is first used; this will fill 
the tracks at once, and keep the 
road level. ‘Tracks will not oceur 
again after the road has setiled, the 
whole mass will become like one 
solid smooth surficed stone. 

Every road is to be made of 
broken stone, without mixture of 
earth, or any other matter; no large 
stones to be eu:ploycd on pretence 
ot dottomiuge; nor any sand, earth, 
or other matter, on pretence of 
blinding. 

A road made of stone, effectually 
broken, will be a smooth, hard, 
even surtace; it cannot be eflected 
by wet, or by frost, and will there- 
tore be equally good at all seasons 
of the year. Stone, in some form, 
is to be found in ev ery part of this 
riand, and therefore every road in 
the kinedom may be equally good. 


— 


Account of the Lapland Reindeer. 


From Linnaus’s Travels in Lapland, 
edited by Dr Smith. 2 vols. 
L Oudon, IST. 


reindeer are innumerable, 

like the forests they inhabit. 

The herds are driven home, night 
Ov'cher 


and morning, to be milked. It was 
amusing to ‘observe the manner of 
driving ‘them, performed by a maid- 
servant with a dog. If the reindeer 
proved refractory, the dog easily 
made them obey, the word of come 
mand, particularly when seconded 
by the hissing of the woman, at 
which they were extremely terrified. 
I observed also the manner of 
driving them out to pasture. The 
wind blowing hard trom the east, 
their conductress preterred a circui- 
tous path, 1 rather than face the 
storm. ‘The reindeer, on the con- 
trary, delighting to rum against the 
wind, turned homeward ‘when di- 
verted from their inclination, while’ 
the dog ran alter the woman. When 


these animals are permitted to tace 


the wind, they run . fast and 
without intermission, in hopes of 
finding a place to cool a emsclves. 

Indeed I observed one et the herds 
crowding close together under the 
shadow of a hill, on a spot covered 
with snow, to avoid the heat caused 
by the retlection of the sun from the 
snow in other places. These animals 
will eat nothing in hot weather, es- 
pecially as the gnats are then very 
troublesome. ‘The males much re- 
semble stags, but none in any of the 
herds had now move than one branch 
to their horns. 

The head of the reindeer is grey, 
blackish about the eyes. Mouth 
whitish. Nostrils oblique. Tail short, 
not above six inches long, obtuse, 
white, concealed between — the 
haunches. Peet encompassed with 
white above the hoofs. ‘The whole 
body is grey, blacker when the new 
coat first comes on, whiter betore it 
falls. The hair is not readily pluck- 
ed off, but easily broken. The horns 
of the female are upright, or slightly 
bent backward, furnished with one 
or two branches in front near the 
base, the summit sometimes undi- 
vided, sometimes cloven. Those of 
the male are often two feet anda 
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half long, and their points areas far 
distant from each other. They are 
variously branched, with more orless 
numerous subdivisions. ‘These ani- 
mals cast their horns every year; 
the males immediately after the rut- 
ting season, about the end of Novem- 
ber; the females in May, after they 
have brought forth their young. If 
the females are barren, it is known 
by their casting the horns in winter. 
Those of the males scarcely differ 
trom the females in general struc- 
ture. Both are hairy, but the haivi- 
ness falls off betore Michaelmas. In 
sume which I have seen broken, the 
inside, under the skin, of the young 
growing horns, appears like a carti- 
lage. Hence they are flexible, and 
sv very sensible, that the animal can 
seareely bear to have them handled. 
Under a narrow layer of cartilage, 
the whole cavity is tull of blood-ves- 
sels) When arrived at their full 
growth, the horns are bulbous at 
their base, like those of a stag, 

The length of the leg of the rein- 
decr, trom the joint of the foot to 
that next the body, is two feet. 
From this latter jomt to the top of 
the back is also two feet. From the 
shoulders to the tail two feet. From 
the shoulders to the horns one toot, 
and the same from the horns to the 
mouth. From the belly to the back, 
that is, the perpendicular measure 
of the trunk, is a foot and half. 

As the reindeer walks along, a 
crackling noise proceeds trom its 
ivet. This excited my curiosity ; 
and inquiring what was supposed to 
be the cause, the only answer I 
could get from any one was, that 
* our Lord had made it so.’ I in- 
quired further in what manner our 
Lord had tormed the reindeer so as 
to produce such an effect; but to 
this the respondent answered no- 
thing. When I laid hold of the ani- 
mal’s foot, pulled it, twisted and 
stretched it, or pushed it backward 
and iorward in every possible way, 
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no ¢rackling was produced. Ae 
length I discovered the cause in the 
hooi§ themselves, which are holluwe 
ed at their inner side. When the 
animal stands on its feet, the hoots 
are, of course, widely expanded, 
and their poiuts most remote from 
each other; but every time the foot 
is lifted trom the ground, they strike 
together, and cause the noise above 
mentioned. This I was afterwards 
able to imitate at pleasure, by mov- 
ing the foot with my hand. 

When the reindeer are driven te 
the place where they are accustom- 
ed to bé milked, they all lie down, 
breathing hardand panting violently, 
chewing the cud all the while. The 
report of Schefler therefore, that 
they do not ruminate, Is false, and 
Ray guessed more correctly than 
Schetter observed. 

When the fawn is missed by its 
mother, she runs in search of it with 
the most violent anxiety, stooping 
with her nose to the ground like a 
sow, till she finds it. She even quits 
the heed to which she belongs, and 
seeks her young at the Laplander’s 
hut. . 

After the herd has lain down in 
the manner above described, each of 
the people takes a small rope, and, 
making a noose, throws it over the 
head of one of the females mtended 
to be milked. The cord is atter- 
wards twisted round the herns, and 
the other end tied to a small pole 
fixed in the ground. One 
sufficient to secure four of the ani- 
mals, which al} hands are afterwards 
employed in milking, both master 
and mistress, men and maids. Ifthe 
milk does not come with facility, 
they beat the udder very hard with 
their hands, which causes a greater 
flow. The dugs are four, very rarely 
six, al! yielding milk, and none ot 
them dry. The young are not se- 
parated trom their mothers. After 
the herd was milked and gone te 
pasture, I observed the muid-ser- 
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vant taking up some of the soft 
black dung, which, after kneading it 
with her hands, she pat into a ves- 
sel On my inquiring what could 
be the use of this, she answered that 
the dugs were besmeared with it, to 
prevent the fawn’s sucking tuo 
much, She added that it would dry 
upoa the nipple by the morning at 
ter it was applied, and might then 
be easily rubbed off. The temale 
reindeer bring forth their young 
early in May, and their owners be- 
gin milking them on Midsummer 
day, and continue to do so till the 
beginning of November in the fo- 
rests, but in this neighbourhood 
they leave off milking about Mich- 
achnas. The fawns acquire horns 
the first year, which are pertectly 
simple, like fingers. I could not 
help wondering how the Laplanders 
knew such of the herd as they had 
already milked, from the rest, as 
they turned each loose as soon as 
they had done with it. I was an- 
swered that every one of them had 
an appropriate name, which the 
owners knew pertectly. This scem- 
ed to me truly astonishing, as the 
form and colour are so much alike 
in all, and the latter varies in each 
individual every month. The size 
also varies according to the age of 
the animal. To be. able to distin- 
guish one from another among such 
multitudes, for they are like ants on 


an anthill, was beyond my compres 
hension. 


Description of the Mountains of 
Lapland. 


Prom the same. 


PTER several days travelling, 

on the evening of July 6th, | 
ascended Wallavari, the first moun- 
tain of the alps on this side, which 


is indeed of a very considerable 
height. My companion was a Lap- 
lander, who served me both as ser- 

vant and interpreter. In the latter 
capacity his assistance was highly 
requisite, few persons being to be 
met with on these alps who are ae- 
quainted with the Swedish lan- 
guage; nor was I willing to trust 
myself alone among these wild peo- 
ple, who were irnorant for what 
purpose I came. ‘Thad already sut- 


tered much in the Lapland part ot 


Uimoea, tor want of knowing the 
language. Nor was my companion 
wanted less to assist me in carrying 
what was necessary, for IT had sufti- 
cient incumbrances of my own, with- 
out being the bearer of our provi- 
sious into the bargain. 

On my first ascending these wild 
alps, I felt as if in a new world. 
Here were no forests to be seen, 
nothing but mountains upon moun- 
tains, larger and larger us 1 advane- 
ed, all covered with snow. No road, 
no tracks, nor any signs of inhabit- 


ants were visible. The verdure ot 


summer seemed to shun this frozen 
region, retiring mto the deep val- 
leys between the mountains. 1 saw 
very few birds, except some ptarmi- 
gans, which the Laplanders call 
Cheruna (Tetrao lagopus), running 
with their young along the vales. 
The delightful season of spring, 
whose che ering influenee 
and all living nature I hhad so lately 
experienced in the beginning of my 
journey, seemed an alien here. The 
declining sun never disappeared suf- 
ficiently to allow any cooling shade, 
and by ‘climbing to the more elevat- 
ed parts of these lofty mountains, L 
could see it at midnight above the 
horizon. When I cast my eyes over 
the grass aud herbage, there were 
few objects I had seen before, so 
that all nature was alike strange to 
me. I sat down to collect and de- 
scribe these vegetable rarities, w = 
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the time passed unperceived away, 
and my interpreter was obliged to 
remind me that we had still five or 
six miles to go to the nearest Lap- 
lander, and that if we had a mind 
for any rcindeer meat, we ought to 
bestir ourselves quickly. We pro- 
ceeded therefore up and down the 
snowy hills, sometimes passing along 
their precipitous sides, which was 
the most difficult travelling of all, 
and tor many a long way we walked 
over heaps of stones. About the 
evening of the following day we 
reached the nearest spot where any 
Japlander was at that time settled. 
The man we met with gave mea 
very good reception, and furnished 
me with a couple of reindeer skins 
to sleep between. Immediately af- 
ter iny arrival, the herd, consisting 
of 700 or 800 head of rein-deer, 
came home. These were milked, 
and some of the milk was boiled for 


my entertainment, but it proved 


rather too rich for my stomach. 
My host furnished me with his own 
spoon, which he carried in his to- 
bacco bag. On my expressing a 
wish, through imy interpreter, to 
have the spoon washed, my Lapland 
friend immediately complied, taking 
a mouthful of water, and spitting it 
over the spoon. 

After having satisfied my hunger, 
and retreshed myself with sleep, I 
steered my course directly south- 
west, towards the alps of Pithoes, 
proceeding trom thence to the lotty 
icy mountains, or main ridge of the 
country. A walk of scarcely above 
tour or five miles further brought 
me to the western edge of this 
ridge, for 1 was desirous of examin- 
ing that side of the mountains, to 
see how & agreed with the eastern 
part. I had no sooner arrived at 
the icy mountains than a storm 
overtook me, accompanied by a 
shower of thin pieces of ice, which 
soon formed an ivy erust over my 


own clothes and those of my con. 
ductor. The severity of the cold 
obliged me to borrow the gloves 
and (coat of remdeer 
skin) from the man who accompa- 
vicdme. But the weather proved 
more favourable as soon as we had 
crossed the summit of the ridge. 
Prom hence the verdant appearance 
of Norway, Iving far beneath us, 
was very delightful. The whole 
country was perfectly green, and, 
notwithstanding its vast extent, 
looked a garden i miniature, 
for the tallest trees appeared not 
above a span high, As we began 
to descend the alps, it seemed as if 
we should soon arrive at the lower 
country, but our calculations were 
very inadequate to what we found 
its actual distance. At length, how- 
ever, we reached the plains of which 
we had enjoyed so stupendous a 
prospect. Nothing could be more 
delightful to my feclings than this 
transition, from all the severity of 
winter, to the warmth and beauty 
of summer. The verdant herbage, 
the sweet scented clover, the tall 
grass reaching up to my arms, the 
orateful flavour of the wild truits, 
and the fine weather which wel- 
comed me to the foot of the alps, 
scemed to refresh me both in mind 
and bodr. 
The following remarks of Dr Wah- 


Jenberg display a singular acuteness 


of observation, ‘They are a com- 
plete picture, drawn by a masterly 
hand, not only to the adept in na- 
tural history, but to every one who 
has the least taste for beholding the 
face of nature, under its most strik- 
ing and unusual aspects — The able 
author is, as yet, but slightly known 
to English readers, even in the 
more technical part of his science. 
What we are now to lay before 
thein gives a promise of Ins taking 
a high rank amongst writers of a 
superiar and more generally 
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teresting class, one of those, in 
short, who touch upon no subject 
without enriching it. 

Dr Wahlenberg’s remarks are di- 
vided into eight sections, each of 
which deseribes a separate Ime of 
elevation. 

“1. On approaching the Lapland 
alps (/ya/l), we first arrive at the 
line where the Spruce fir (Pinus 
abies) ceases to grow. This tree 
had previously assumed an unusual 
appearance ; that of a tall slender 
pole, covered from the ground with 
short, drooping, dark branches; a 
gloomy object in these desolate fo- 
rests! The Rubus arcticus had al- 
ready, before we arrived at this 
paint, ceased to bring its fruit to 
maturity. With the Spruce we lose 
the Rosa cinnamomea, Convallaria 


bifolia, &c.; and the borders of the. 


lakes are stripped of their orna- 
ments of Arundo phraginites, Lysi- 
machia thyrsifiora, Galium boreale, 
and Carex globularis. Here is the 
true station of Tussilago nivea 
(Willd. Sp. PL v. 3. 1970.) ‘The 
last beaver-houses are seen in the 
rivulets, and no Pike nor Perch is 
to be found in the lakes higher up. 
The boundary of the Spruce Fir is 
$200 feet below the line of perpe- 
tual snow, and the mean tempera- 
ture is about 3° of Celsius’s thermo- 
meter, and 375 of Fahrenheit. 

“9. Scotch Firs (Pinus sylvestris ) 
are still found, but not near so tall 
as in the lower country. Their stems 
here are low, and their branches 
widely extended. Here are seen 
the last of Ledum palustre, Salix 
pentandra, Veronica serpyllifolia, 
&c. The bogs have already a very 
steril appearance. Near the utmost 
boundary of the Scotch Fir grows 
Phaca alpina. Higher up are hard- 
ly any Bears to be met with, and 
the berries of Vaccinium myrtillus 
{the Bilberry) do not ripen well. 
Salmo lavaretus (the Gwiniad), and 
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S. thymallus (the Grayling), soon 
atter disappear trom the lakes. ‘The 
upper limit of this zone, when the 
Scotch Firs cease, is 2800 feet be- 
low the line of perpetual snow, and 
the mean temperature about 2,°5 
of Celsius, and $6.5 of Fahrenheit. 
A little below this point, or about 
3000 feet before we come to perpe- 
tual snow, barley ceases to ripen; - 
but small farms, the occupiers of 
which live by grazing and fishing, 
are met with as far as 400 feet 
higher, for instance, Naimaka in 
Iknontekis, and so far also potatoes 
and turnips grow large enough to 
be worth cultivating. | 
* 3. Beyond this the dwarf and 
stunted forests consist only of birch. 
Its short thick stem, and stiff, wide- 
ly spreading, knotty branches, seem 
prepared to resist the strong winds 
from the alps. Its lively light green 
hue is delightful to the eye, but 
evinces a weakness of vegetation. 
These birch forests soon become so 
low, that they may be entirely com- 
manded trom the smailest eminence. 
Their uppermost boundary, where 
the tallest of the trees are not equal 
to the height of a man, is 2000 teet 
below the line of perpetual snow. 
This zone is therefore much wider 
than the preceding. Long before 
its termination, Alnus incana, Pru- 
nus padus, and Populus tremula, 
were no more to be seen. A little 
betore the birch ceases, we miss 
the Sorbus aucuparia (Pyrus aucu- 
paria, Fl. Brit.) which tor some time 
had not presented us with any fruit ; 
the Rubus arcticus already likewise 
barren; Erica vulgaris, Aconitum 
lycoetonum, &c. Where the birch 
torest becomes thinner, the retlec- 
tion of the heat trom the sides of 
the mountains Is the strongest. Here 
in many spots we find the vegeta- 
tion of Sonchus alpinus, Strutli- 
opteris, and Aconitum lycoctonum, 
remarkably luxuriant. ‘The drier 
Spots 
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spots now become covered with Li- 
chen rangiferinus. Tussilago frigida 
and) Pedicularis Sceptruim-Caroli- 
num have their place to the utmost 
Boundary of the birch. Thus far 
only Charr (Salmo alpinus) is found 
in the lakes, and ligher up all fish- 
IB Cearses. 

“<4, All mountains above this li- 
mit are called Fiall (Alps). Near 
rivulets, and on the margins of bogs 
only, is found a little brush-wood, 
consisting of Salix glauea, whose 
grey hue affords but little ornament 
to the landscape. ‘The lower coun- 
try is covered with the dark-looking 
Vetula nana, which still retains its 
upright posture. A few Juniper 
bushes, and some plants of Salix 
Lastata, are found scattered about. 
Livery hill is covered with Arbutus 
alpina, variegated with Andromeda 
eerulea and Trientalis europea. 
The more boggy ground ts decorat- 
ed with Andromeda polifolia m its 
greatest beauty, and Pedicularis 
lapponica. On the sides of the 
thountains, where the reflected heat 
has the greatest power, grow Vero- 
nica alpiaa, Viola biflora, Pteris 
erispa, and Angelica archangelica, 
‘Vhis zone extends within 1400 teet 
of the line of perpetual snow. The 
(slutton (Mustela gulo) goes no 
higher than this. The berries of 
Rubus chamzmorus still ripen here, 
but not at a greater degree of ele- 
vation. 

«© 5. Now no more brushwood is 
to be seen. The white Salix lanata 
is not above two feet high, even 
about the rivulets, and Salix myr- 
sinites is of still more humble 
growth. Betula nana occupies the 
drier situations, but creeps entirely 
upon the ground. The hills are 
clothed with the rather brown than 
Azalea procumbens and Aza- 
ea lapponica, which gives this zone 
its most peculiar feature. Verdant 
spots between the precipices, where 


the sun has the greatest power, pro- 
duce Lychnis apetala, Erigeron uni- 
florum, Astragalus leontinus and 
montanus, with Ophrys alpina. In 
boggy places, Aira alpina, Carex 
ustulata, and Vaccinium uliginosum, 
are observable. ‘The ouly berries, 
however, which ripen at this degree 
of elevation, are those of Empetrum 
nigrum ; but these are twice as large 
as what grow inthe woodlands, and 
better flavoured. The upper bound- 
ary of this zene ts 800 teet below 
the line of perpetual snow. The 
Laplanders scarcely ever tix their 
tents higher up, as the pasture for 
their rein-deer ceases a very little 
way above this point. The mean 
temperature is about 1° of Celsius 
{34 of Fahrenheit). 

“6. Next come the snowy alns, 
where are patches of snow, that 
never melt. The bare places be- 
tween still produce a tew dark 
shrubby plants, such as Empetrum 
nigrum, but destitute of berries, 
Andromeda tetragona and hypno- 
ides, as well as Diapeusia lapponica. 
Green precipices exposed to the 
sun are decorated with the vivid 
azure tints of Gentiana tenella and 
nivalis, and Campanula uniflora, ac- 
companied by the yellow Draba al- 
pina. Colder and marshy situations, 
where there is no reflected heat, 
produce Pedicularis hirsuta and 
flammea, with Dryas octopetala. 
This zone extends to 200 feet be- 
low the limits of perpetual and al- 
most uninterrupted snow. 

“7. Beyond it, perpetual snow 
begins to cover the greatest part of 
the ground, and we soon arrive at 
a point where only a few dark — 
are here and there to be seen. This 
takes place on the alps of Quickjock 
at the elevation of 4100 feet above 
the sea; but nearer the highest 
ridge, and particularly on the Nor- 
way side of that ridge, at 3100 feet. 
Some tew plants, with succulent 
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leaves, are thinly scattered over the 
spongy brown surface of the ground, 

where the retlected heat is strong- 
est, quite up to the Jine of uninter- 
rupted snow. These are Saxitraga 

stcllaris, rivularis, and opposititolia, 
Ranuneules nivalis and glacialis, 
Rumex digynus, Juncus curvatus, 
and Silene acaulis. The mean tem- 
perature at the boundary of perpe- 
tual snow is 0. of Celsius, (32; of 
Fahrenheit). 

Above the line of perpetual 
snow, the cold is occasionally so 
uiuch diminished, that a tew plants 
uf Ranunculus glacialis, and other 
similar ones, may now and then be 
tiound, in the cletts of some dark 
sock rising through the snow. ‘This 
huppens even to “the height fF S00 
teet above that line. Farther up 
the snow is very rarely moistened, 
Yet some umbilieated Lichens (Gy- 
rophore), &e. still oceur the 
erevices of perpendicular rocks, 
even to the height of 2000 feet 
«bove the line of perpetual snow. 
These are the utmost limits of all 
vevetation, where the mean tenper- 
ature seems to be 1.ty et Celsius, 
{JO of Fahrenheit). ‘The Snow 
Bunting (Rmberiza nivalis) is the 
ealy living boing that visits this ele- 
vated 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

treneral View of the Agriculture of 
the County of West Lothian ¢ with 
Observations on the Means uf its 
Amprovement. 

Drawn up for the Consideration 
of the Board of Aericulture and 
‘Luternal Lnprove: nent. seve- 
ral Plates. 8vo. Price 9s. 


By James ‘Trotter, Farmer at New- 
ton, in the Parish of Abercorn. 
| W f. do not consider any thing 
Which relates to the read 
cal or profyssional part of agricul. 


ture as coming within our jurisdic- 
tion; this, we conceive, belongs to 
the periodical works undertaken ex- 
pressly for the illustration of that 
science. But the county reports, 
besides information strictly profess 
sional, contain a considerable pro- 
portion: which is interesting to alk 
readers without distinction. ‘Lo ex- 
tract and analyse this information, 
may, we conceive, be generally ac- 
ceptable, as. few Comiaon TS 
would choose, ii search of it, ta 
wade throueh so large a mass of 
matter, foreign to thew views and 
pursuits. 

The connty of Linlitheow, or 
West Lothian, is, on an ——_ 
about 16 miles in le neth, and 7 in 
breadth. is bounded on the 
by the Frith of Forth, on the east 
and south by Edinburghshire, and 
on the west by Stirlingshire, and i 
part of Lan. arkshire. It is reckoned 
to contain about 12 square miles, 
or 57,008 Scotch acres. It is one 
of the most highly cultivated dis- 
tricts in the kingdom.  Four-fifths 
are under tillage; and af the re- 
mainder has net been brought into 
the sane condition, it is chictly 
ing to insurmountable natural ob- 
stacles. 

There are no rivers in Linlithgow- 
shire, except the Almond and Avon, 
which bound it on the cast and west. 
‘Lhe lech, in which the palace 
situated, forms a fine piece of water, 
and contains pike, perch, and eel. 
There is also another small loch te 
the south of the town of Linhth- 

West Lothian is @ county com- 
pletely agricultural; no manutac- 
tures ot importance are ecarricd om 
in any part of it. Tt is pocutiarly 
distinguished, however, hy he 
bundauee and value of its minera 
pr: oductions. The coal produced in 
the neighbourhood of Borrowstonn- 
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in quality perhaps to any in Scot- 
land. ‘This county was formerly 
noted for its lead mines, which con- 
tained a stall proportion of silver. 
‘Lhe old veins, however, have been 
exhausted ; and repeated trials made 
by the family of Hopetoun to dis- 
cover new ones, have hitherto prov- 
ed unsuccesstul. Ironstone is found 
in various parts of the county; and 
contains copious supplies of tree- 
stone, whinstone, limestone, and 
some inarl. 
The tollowing statements respect- 
ing the coal trade are of import- 


“At Borrowstounness are annual- 
sy raised,—— 


Between 9000 and 10,000 tons of 


great Coal. 


chows. 
And about 10,000 tons of panwood 
or culm. 


“ At Grange Colliery, in the pa- 
rish of Carriden,— 


Abou: 5000 tons et great coal. 

— 2800 tons of chows. 

——— 5500 tons of panwood or 
culm. 


As these parishes are bounded 
on — north by the Frith of Porth, 
their situation greatly facilitates 
both the exportation of coal and its 
conveyance to the home markets on 
the coast. In the time of peace, a 
constderable quantity was usually 
exported to Holland, Germany, and 
the countries on the Baltic. Some 
is likewise carried to the London 
market, as well as coastwise to the 
north of Scotland. It is usual to 
divide the coal into three kinds: 
1. great coal; 2. chows; 3. culm or 
panwood. The price of the great 
coal is 10s. per ton; chows 7s. 6d.; 
culm 4s.) ‘The culm is consumed 
chiefly by the salt-worss, at which 


- 5000 and 6000 tons of 
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48,000 bushels of salt are annually 
made in these two pirishes.”? 


It would appear, however, that 
the county contains supplies of coat 
still more valuable. 


Lord Polkemmet has a coal. 
pit, called Greenrigg Colliery, ona 
rising moor near the C ult, where 
this county borders with Lanark- 
shire. A new pit was sunk in dime 
SOG, out of which the coal is now 
trken at the depth of 14 fathoms 
trom the surface. There is first a 
bed of moss fourteen feet deep, and 
then a variety of other strata. The 
seun worked is feet seven 
inches of clean coal. | ‘The qua- 
lity is uncommonly good. — It is 
so much in request, that it is some- 
times sent even to Edinburgh ; and 
wl the country as far as Ratho is 
principally supplied from it, and trom 
a coal-pit of Lord Torphichen's 
quite contiguous, but situate in La- 
narkshire. There are thirteen men 
and two boys employed in the pit, 
besides some jabourers. is work- 
ed by a common gin, and one horse 
draws 250 loads a day, in seven 
‘hours. Last year there were sold 
64,000 loads, or about 10,666. sin- 
ele horse carts. Each curt, at an 
average, takes fifteen hundred 
weight, or six loads. The price ts 
4s. per cart tor the large and chow 
coals mixed. The air in the pit ts 
good, being quite tree trom sulphu- 
reous damps. The caliiers have re- 
markably good appetites, are very 
healthy, and, from their great earn- 
ings, are enabled to live very com- 
fortubly. 

“ It would be of great conse- 
quence if an iron railway were made 
to carry so excellent a kind of coul 
in greater quantities to Edinburgh.” 


Mr Trotter gives the following as 
the real rent of the ditlerent parishes 
in the county, as it is recorded in 


the 
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the sheriif-clerk’s books for the year 
1SO6-— 


“ Abercorn - L.4702 10 9 
Dorrowstounness - 5575 16 
Bathgate - $129 10 6 
Carriden - - - S689 5 O 
Dalmeny - - lk 4 
Eeciesmachan - - 1760 O O 
Kirkliston - - - 7785 15 O 


Linhthgow - Q477 15 


Livingston - - - 3365 O 
Yorphichen - - - S615 10° O 
Uphall - - - S548 


Whitburn - - - $215.2 6 


L.60715 8 7 
§ Linlithgow S219 0 0 
Burghs U Queensferry 586 10) O 


L.64518 18 7 


The herring fishery has of late 
become of considerable importance 
in this part of the Frith of Forth. 
My Trotter, however, has communi- 
cated no information in addition to 
that contained in the Statistical Ac- 
count. A company of fishermen, 
trom the Solway, have lately en- 
caged in an attempt to establish a 
salmon fishery ; but its success is 
not yet ascertained. 

Some useful information is given 
respecting the maintenance of the 
poor. The whole number in the 
county is stated at 365, and the 
funds from which they derive their 
support at L.1076. 12s. The 
population of West Lothian amounts 
to 17,814; so that the paupers com- 
pose a 49th part of the w Sila: and 
the sum paid on an average to each 
does not exceed L.2. 19s. The 
Whole sum thus employed is not 
above a Guth of the rent of the land, 
which is L.64,518 ; while, in North- 
umberland, the poors’ rates amount 
toa 7th, or, at the lowest calcula- 
tion, a 10th of the rent. It is cifli- 
cult to conceive a more economical 
inode of Supporting the poor. The 
ebove arises only, in a sinall degre: 

tod er 


7 


from assessments, which, though 
considerably increasing, have not 
vet become general. ‘Tt is chietly 
derived trom contributions at church 
doors, and from sums of money at 
interest, which had either been be- 
queathed by persons charitably dis- 
posed, or saved at former periods of 
abundance. 

The following is a very good ac- 
count of the mode of administering 
these funds : 


“ The poors money is under the 
charge of the kirk-sessions of the 
respective parishes. the first 
instance, the paupers usually apply 


for support to the ministers or kirk- 


sessions of the parishes to which 
they belong. The ministe- or kirk- 
sessions states the case of the pau- 
pers to the heritors and tenants at 
their meetings, which are conven- 
ed, by a regular intimation trom 
the minister or kirk-session, for the 
purpose of considering the condi- 
tion of the poor. ‘he intimation 
is made by the minister trom the 
pulpit, not less than eight days pre- 
vious to that which is appointed for 
the meeting. In those parishes 

where the tenants pay their propor- 
tion of the assessments with which, . 
by law, they may be charged, it is 
customary to them, as well as to 
the heritors, to attend the meet- 
ings: But a some of the parishes, 
there are either no assessments, or 
they are so trifling that the heritors 
exempt. the tenants fiom bearing 

auy share of the burden. When 
the tenants are exempted from as- 
sessment, the heriters alone may, 
they chuse, fix the rates for the se- 

veral paupers; though this is usu- 


ally Jett to be done by the minister 
kirk-session.”’ 


Under the head of population, 
Mr Trotter has given the tollowint 
tuble, which exhibits a tull view of 
the results of the enumeratiua of 
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Review—View of the Agriculture of W. Lothian. 771 


The comparative amount of popu- 
jation in the three enumerations of 
1755, 1790, and 1801, is as ftol- 
lows— 


] 6,829 
] 7,910 


The increase appears thus to be 
very small; and, indeed, as the first 
enumeration was probably less ac- 
curate than these which succeeded, 
there arises some doubt if the coun- 
ty did not, in 1755, contain as many 
inhabitants as at any subsequent 
period. The new system of farming 
has tended to depopulate all the 
country districts of Scotland. Un- 
less, therefore, where manufactures 
have been established, it may rather 
be considered as wonderful, if coun- 
ties merely agricultural are able to 
keep up their former numbers. 

Our author has given the value 
of the different minister’s stipends 
in this county, which may be an ob- 
ject of curiosity. 


1 5} 
190 O 
Borrowstounness......... 501 12 8 
243 16 114 
Ecclesmachan. 256 10 O 
Kirkliston. 183 13 44 
Linkth gow... 290 17 14 
223 19 44 
129 7 8 
254 18 4 
17 4 4 


The following table of the differ- 
ent productions of the county and 
their value is so curious, that we 
shall insert it entire. It may be 
proper, however, to premise the fol- 
lowing data on which he proceeds 
in its calculation, 


« The clover is converted at the 
rate of 160 stones of hay per acre, 
at 10d. per stone. 

“ The grain is converted at the 
average of the fiars for the last ten 
years, viz. from 1799 to 1808, both 
inclusive. The seed is excluded, 
being equal in value to L.14059. 
19s. O§d. 

“ The produce of each cow is 
supposed worth L.8. The value ot 
each of the cattle is supposed to be 
L.9; and their prime cost, which is 
estimated at L.4 each, is subtracted, 
because it cannot be viewed as an- 
nual produce. 

“ The sale price of each sheep is 
supposed to be L.1. 15s.; the prime 
cost 18s., which is subtracted from 
the sale price, as in the case of cat- 
tle. 

** The sale price of swine is sup- 
posed to be 10s. ; from which 
10s. the prime cost, are subtracted. 

Tn column 4, two thousand more 

cattle are set down than are con- 
verted in column 3, because there 
may be about two thousand more 
generally maintained in the county 
than are sold within the year, which 
therefore are unproductive for that 
year. 
‘The average price of Borrow- 
stounness and Grange coals, which 
amount to 38000 tons annually, is 
taken at 7s. 2d. per ton. ‘The ave- 
rage price of the other coals in the 
county is taken at 5s. 4d. per ton. 

“ The sait is calculated at Qs. 4d. 
per bushel. 

« As the total produce of the coun- 
ty is stated at L.257644, and the 
population at 17814, the 
of produce for eaeh individual, if 
equally divided, would be about 
L.i4. 9s. 

‘“ The real rent of the county being 
somewhat above L.64000, amounts 
to about a fourth part of the com- 
puted produce. 


*TATISTICALG 
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STATISTICAL TABLE OF THE PRODUCE OF THE COUNTY. 


1. 2. 3. 
Acres | Produce per} Total annual pro- 
Scotch, acre. fuce converted inte}other 
movey. Ac. 
In the county ...... 57008 IL. s. dj L. os. d. 
4000 5000 O 0 
1038 
Houses and gardens . 1000 s000 0 0 
1008S 25 O00 
4170 |} 6 & 27800 OO 
ALTO 
500 1 6 3000 00 
Potatoes ......... 400 20 0.0 
Other green crops .... 100 | 6 O 600 0 0 
bolls. 
1500 | 6) O OF 17 6 
Beans and pease... . . TO 2739 9 2} 
Oats . S795 | 61 O OF 51496 6 
Horses . 2496 
Cows... 1isss 0 1486 
Cattle 25070 
Sheep 3089 10) 3635 
Swine 1440 00 720 
Tons 
a 17616 13 4 | 53000 
Jushels 
Salt 22400 0 0 | 48000 
Manufactures & fisheries 35600 0 0 
Lime 6000 0 
Freestone . 1000 0 0 
257644 9 33 
We 
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Literary Intelligence. Tio 


We are happy to receive a favour- 
able report of the present race of 
farmers in West Lothian. 


« About thirty years ago, there 
were many intelligent, active, and 
opulent farmers in the county ; but 
the number of such farmers have 
heen greatly increased of late years. 
This probably is owing in part to 
proprietors muking a proper choice 
of tenants, and granting leases ofa 
reasonable length. It may also arise 
in some degree from the influence 
of good example, set by a few in- 
telligent farmers in a neighbour- 
hood, which has naturally been 
found to excite a spirit of inprove- 
ment. The rise in the price of cat- 
tle, grain, and of ail the produc- 
tions of the soil, and the conse juent 
demand for land and firms, 
and the competition to obtain them, 
may likewise have had a share in 
improving the qualifications and in- 
dustry of the farmers. Nothing 

‘an better shew the increase in the 
number of good farmers than tie 


present appearance of the face of 


the country, compared with what it 
was thirty or thirty-five years ago. 
“Tenants of small farms labour 
under peculiar disadvantages, and 
hence have not improved in the same 
proportion as, those of the greater 
ones. They are under the necessity 
of working, for the most part, with 
their own hands; and are thereby 
prevented from overseeing the va- 
rious operations carried on upon the 
farm, and also from procuring, by 


means of intercourse with others of 


the same profession, that informa- 
tion which is necessary to every en- 
Jightened farmer. 

“« Within the last forty years, 
there has been a great change in the 
manners of the farmers, and in their 
mode of living. In the furniture of 
their houses, and in dress and food, 
the change has been much to the 


better, having kept full pace with 
the other improvements of the 
times, and perhaps even exceeded 
thei. As to the religious and mo- 
ral habits of the farmers, they are, 
in general, regular in their attend- 
ance on public worshipatthe church, 
industrious, sober, and temperate 
in their private manners, though 
Not averse to social intercourse. In 
these respects, they are not dege- 
nerated trom their forefathers ; sad, 
being divested of the bigotry of 
former times, they possess a more 
enlightened and a more liberal turn 
of mind.”’ 

To this velume is appended a very 
long list, extending to upwards of 
30 pages, of the various partic. ars 
which ought to be noticed in an 
agr icultural survey. This is, doubt- 
less, very useful, though the detail 
appears to us somewhat too minute, 
but we do not see the propricty of 
attaching it to any one particular re- 
port. It would, we think, more 
properly have formed a separate 
publication. 


Literary Intellizence. 
R ALEXR. MONRO, Protes- 


sor of Anatomy and Surgery 
in the University of Edinburgh, will 
publish in the course of next month, 
a work, entitled, “ The Morbid 
Anatomy of the Gullet, the Sto- 
mach and Intestines,”? in one vo- 
lume royal octavo. It will be il- 
lustrated by twenty engravings, by 
Heath, Meadows, Woolneth, &c. 
from the original drawings of Mr 
Fyfe and Mr Clett. 

Robert Bell, Esq. Lecturer on 
Conveyancing, appointed by the 
Society of Writers to the Signet, 
will speedily publish « A Cominen- 
tary on the Election Laws, as they 
relate to the representation of Scot- 
land in the Daliannand of the United 

Kingdoms 
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Literary latelligence. 


KLingdonis of Great Britain and Lre- 
jand.”? This work will be iilustrated 
by deeds and forms, and in some 
important cases the opinions of the 
Judges are preserved, 

Dr James Ifamilton will publish 
in November, « fourth edition of his 
much esteemed work relative to the 
utility and administration of purga- 
tive medicines. 

There will appear next month, 
« A ‘Treatise on Various Branches 
of the Criminal Law of Scotland ;” 
by John Burnett, Esq. Advocate, 
in one volume, 4to. ‘ihis work will 
consist of two parts. “The frst will 
comprehend a Dissertation on 
micide—on Porgery—and the va- 
rious other branches of the Crimen 


fAdsi—and on several of the offences 


against Property, that are usually 
made the subject of Prosecution 
and Trial in this Country. The se- 
cond Part will comprehend, among 
other matters, a Treatise on the 
doctrine of Accession to Crimes—a 
Commentary on the Act 1801, * re- 
garding Wrongous  Iinprisonment 
and undue Delay in Trials’”—and a 
full Dissertation on the Law of Ev- 
denee, as applicable to Crimes. The 
whole illustrated by various deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, parti- 
cularly those that have been pro- 
nounced within the last thirty years. 
There will be an Appendzx, contain- 
ing the Arguments of Counsel, and 
Opinions delivered by the Court, in 
some of the leading Cases that are 
referred to in the body of the work ; 
together with various extracts from 
the Records of Justiciary. 

Mr Colin Maclaurin, advocate, 
(Mdinburgh, has in the press, to be 
published in the beginning of No- 
vember, two volumes of his own 
and his deceased brother’s poetical 
and drainatic works; te which will 
be added, a few poems by their fa- 
ther, the late Lord Dreghorn. 
Professor Leslie will publish, in 


a few days, a second edition of 


his Elements of Geometry, in one 
large volume, 8vo. It will be en- 
riched with several important ad- 
ditions, particularly relating to the 
measurement of heights and dis- 
tances. Among other things, he has 
illustrated the various methods by 
which the height of mountains is as- 
certained, and has pointed out some 
new and very simple processes, by 
which that object may be effected, 
He has also explained at length the 
principles and mode upon which the 
late extensive series of geographical 
measurements in France and Eng- 
land were performed. 

Mr Blackwood will in a few weeks 
publish a Catalogue, which contains, 
we understand, a number of curious 
articles, particularly relating to 
Scottish antiquities. 

Eugenio and Epenclus, or con- 
versations respecting the evidence 
in support of Infant Baptism, con- 
taining an attempt towards an 


impartial statement of the argu- 


ments for this practice and against 
it, will be speedily published by 
William Innes, Edinburgh. Among 
other topics in this publication will 
be particular examination of 
the evidence in support of proselyte 
baptism, especially as of late brought 
forward by Mr Walker of Dublin. 

The History of Aberdeen will 
be published during the present 
month; containing an account of 
the rise, progress, and extension 
of that city, from a remote period to 
the present day ; including its anti- 
quities, civil and ecclesiastical state, 
manufactures, trade, and commerce, 
an account of the see of Aberdeen, 
and the two universities ; with topo- 
graphical sketches of eminent men 
connected with the bishopric and 
colleges. 

A history of the Royal Society, 
by Dr Thomas Thomson, will be 
published in the ensuing winter, in 

one 
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Poetry. 


one volume, quarto, as a companion 
to the recent Abridgment of the 
Philosophical Transactions. The ob- 
ject of the work is to trace the pro- 
gress of the sciences since the esta- 
blishment of that illustrious society, 


and to take a comparative view ef 
the degree in which they are indebt- 
ed to British, and how much to 
foreign cultivation. A considerable 
portion of biography will naturally 
find a place in the volume. 


pPortry, 


The Lake of the Dismal Swamp. 
Written at Norfolk, Virginia, by 
Moore, Esq. 


ARGUMENT, 

Tuey tell of a young man who lost his 
mind upon the death of the girl he loved, 
and who suddenly disappearing from his 
friends, was never alterwards heard ot. 
As he had frequently said in his ravings, 
that the girl was not dead, but gone to 
the dismal swamp, it is supposed he had 
wandered into that dreary wilderness, 
and had died of hunger, or been lost in 
some of its dreadful morasses.— The great 
Dismal Swamp is about ten or twelve 
miles distant from Norfolk, and the lake 
in the middle of it (about seven miles 
long) is called Drummond’s Pond. 


Ballad. 


“ ‘THEY made her a grave too cold and 
damp 

For a soul so warm and true ; 

And she’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp, 

Where all night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 

She paddles her white canoe : 


“ And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see, 
And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 

Long and loving our life shall be, 

And I'll hide the maid in a cypress tree 

When the footsteps of Death are near.” 


Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds, 

Its path was rugged and sore, 

Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 

Through many a fen where the serpent 
feeds, 

And man ne'er stood be/ore. 


And when on the earth he sunk to sleep, 
if slumbers his eyelids knew, 

He lay where the deadly vines do weep 
Their venemous tears, and nightly steep 


The flesh with blistering dew. 


And near him the she-wolf stirr'’d the brake, 
And the rattle-snake breath’d in his ear; 
Till he starting cried, from his dream awake, 
* Oh when shail I see the dusky like, 

Aud the white canoe of my dear.” 


He saw the Lake,—and a meteor bright 

Quick o’er the surface play'd : 

** Welcome,” he said, “ my dear one’s 
light 

And the dim shore echoed for many a vighe 

‘The name of the death-cold maid. 


Till he form’d a boat of the birchen bark, 

Which carried him off from the shore; 

Far he follow'd the meteor spark ;— 

‘Phe winds were high, and the clouds were 
dark, 

And the boat return’d no more ! 


But oft from the Indian hunter’s camp, 
‘Vhis lover and maid so true 

Are seen at the hour of midnight damp 
To cross the Lake by a fire-fly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe ! 


The Veteran. 


HOW sweetly the bugle is sounding afar‘ 

The signal of peace, though a symbol of 
wir; 

And proudly procliims, as it swells from 
the steep, 

The license of labour, the season of sleep. 


* What pilgrim is this, who, though weary 
and worn, 

Petitions no pity for frailty forlorn ? 

Whose shoulders the bugle beguiles of their 
bend, 

And steals to his heart Ike the voice of a 
friend ?” 


O canst thou not guess from his garb and 
his yait, 
His noble profession, though humble estate, 
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Vis knapsack’s dim letters his history tell; 
1 mark’d it in passing, aud loved it well. 


’Tis a son of the mountains,—a veteran, 
know ! 

Who never yet turned his back on the foe ; 

Who twice twenty years, fur from Scotia's 
sweet pliins, 

Hath shed in her cause the best blood of 
his veins. 


In Egypt he bled by his General’s side ; 

On Maida’s fair plains his proud tartans 
were dyed ; 

He fought at Cerunna, and conquer'’d, be 
sure, 

And wept with his breth’ren o’er brave 
gen’rous Moore. 


Now proud of her servant, his country is 
k nd, 

And gladdens with comforts her worn sol- 
dier’s mind ; 

Hope’s picture of home rises sweet on his 
sight ; 

His hardships are fled like the visions of 
night. 


Now he thinks (’tis a sweet thought), when 
winter’s rude sway 

Hath lengthen’d the night and hath short- 
en'd the day, 

To draw from each williger many a tear, 

With tales all but soldiers will marvel to 
hear ; 


Ifow cannons would thunder, how French- 
men would iun; . 

How kingdoms were conquer’d, how bat- 
tles Were won ; 

flow many a warm heart fay cold on the 
field; 

How drave British heroes did all things but 
yield, 

J. M‘D. 
Edinburch, 12th Oct. 


Lines written on a Moonlicht Night 
in the Streets of Delhi. 


WHERE mountains beam beneath the 
morning star, 

And wrecks display the crimson route of 
war, 

A cheerless wild of desolation lies, 

Pul earth commingles with the circling 
skics. 

{ view the walls bereft of plundered gold, 

With mosques and towers in dread confu- 
sion roll’d. 


Poetry. 


Here spires ascend, and arches spread the’r 
gloom ; 

Here owls infest the mansions of the tomb. 

The noisy jackal prowls this hallowed 

ground, 

And charnel vaults repeat the joyless sound, 

Sepulchral flames illume his dreary road, 

And glad the spirit lingering o’er his sod. 

What rends the Jumna’s consecrated shore ? 

In peals I hear the tiger's dismal roar ; 

Loud and more dread the horrid yells arise, 

And bound from earth, revolving to the 
Skies 

They die, and sink upon the western gale, 

Which now returns a plaintive, dismal 
wail, 

The curlew waving o’er the sombre floods, 

Recals my native heaths and gloomy woods. 

Delicions fancy wings the flight away 

‘fo yonder region of the setting day, 

On lofty bank behold the birchen grove, 

And rolling Ayr, the classic stream of love, 

High op a rock I see yon mansion stand, 

And feel the welcome of its ruler’s hand; 

‘lo antique bowers imagination turn, 

And rove the mazes of the limptd burn ; 

The hoary chief, in blest retirement, there, 

Despises worldly strife and idle care. 

Long may the child, friend of my early 
youth, 

Still follow thee in rectitude and truth ; 

And, like the towery ash that shades thy 
dome, 

In lofty honours guard thy future tom). 

Ah! now where pine-rows deck the rising 


ground, 
Some voices whisper from the lowly mound, 


Ye charming scenes whence balmy gules 
stili blow, 

And waft the pleasing, sadd’ning plaint of 
WoOe 5 

Beyond the woods of Merkland’s fairy 
burn, 

I drop the tear on Robert’s early urn. 

Thou stranger’s friend while direless sea- 
sous flee, 

Fond memory broods, and watches over 
thee ; 

Where roam the kelpy and predicting 
wraith, 

Aniud the lowly wild of purple heath, 

I see a blissful band and godly sire, 

In lovely circle round the evening fire ; 

Reciin’d beneath a group of stately trees, 

Isee their tops wave murm'ring in the 
breeze ; 

Hear the love-cooings of the woodlind 
dove 

Proclaim the haunt of peace and rural Jove. 


R. 
Deli’, Dec, ISL, 
Historical 
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‘istorical Affairs. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE CARACCAS. 


N the name of the Moft High.—We, the 
reprefentatives of the federal provinces 
of Caraceas, Cumana, Barinas, Margarita, 
Barcelona, Merida, and ‘Vruxillo, conttitur- 
ing the confederation of Venezuela, on the 
fouthern Continent of America, in Conyrels 
affeimbled; contidering that we have been 
in the full entire poflellion of our natural 
rights fince the 19th of April 1810, which 
we reaflumed in confequence of the trant- 
ation at Bayonne, the abdication of the 
Spanifh throne, by the conqueft of Spain, 
and the acceilion of a new dynatty, eftab- 
ithed without our confent ; while we avail 
ourlelves of the rights of men, which have 
been withheld from us by force for more 
than three centuries, and to which we are 
reflored by the political revolutions in hu- 
man affiirs, think it becoming to fate to 
the world the reafons by which we are cal- 
led to the free exercile of the fovereign au- 
thority. 
' We deem it unneceffury co infift upon the 
unqueftionable right which every conquer- 
ed country holds to reftore itfelf to liberty 
and independence: we pafs over, in a ye- 
nerous filence, the long feries of afflictions, 
oppreflions, and privations, in which the 
fatal law of conqueft has indifcriminately 
lnvolved the difcoverers, conquerors, and 
fettlers, of thefe countries ; whole condition 
has heen made wretched by the very means 
which thould have promoted their felicity : 
throwing a veil ever three centumes of 
Spanifh dominion in America, we fhail con- 
fine ourfelves to the narration of recent and 
well known facts, which prove how much 
we have been afflicted ; and that we fhould 
not be involved in the commotions, difor- 
ders, and conquetts, which have divided 
Spain. 
October 1811, 


The diforders in Europe had increafed 
the evils under which we before fuffered, 
by obitructing complaints, and fruftrating 
the means of redrefs; by authorifing the 
Governors placed over us by Spain, to in- 
fult and opprefs us with impumty, leaving 
us without the protection or fupport of the 
laws. 

It is contrary to the order of nature, im- 
practicable ip relation to the Government 
of Spain, and has been moft affl:ing to 
America, that territories fo much more ex- 
teniive, and a population incomparatively 
more numerous, fhould be fubjected and 
dependent on a penimlular corner of the 
ropean Continent. 

The ceflion and abdication made at Bay- 
onne, the tranfadiions the Etcuria! and at 
Aranjuez, and the orders ulued by the Im- 
perial Lieurenany, the Muarfhal Deke of 
Berg, to America, authorifed the exercife 
o. thofe mghrs, which till that pertod the 
Americans had facrificed to the prelervation 
and integrity of the Spanifh nation. 

‘The people of Venezuela were the firft 
who generally acknowledged, and who pre- 
ferred that mregrity; never forsaking the 
interetts of their European brethren, while 
there remained the leafl profped& of fulva- 
tion. 

America had acquired a new exiftence ; 
fhe was able and was bound to take charge 
of her own fafety and profperity ; fhe was 
at liberty to acknowledge or to reject the 
authority of a King, who was fo lirtle de- 
ferviny of that power, as to regard his per- 
fonal tafety more than that of the nation 
over which he had been placed. 

Ail the Bourbons who concurred in the 
futile flipulations of Bayonne, having with- 
drawn tiom the Spanifh territory contrary 
tothe will of the people. abrogated, difhoe 
noured, and trampled upon all the facred 
obligations which they had contracted with 
che Spaniards of both worlds, who with 

their 
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their blond and treafures had placed them 
on the throne, in oppofirion to the efforts 
of the houfe of Auftria; fuch condu@ has 
rendered them unfit torule over a free peo- 
ple, whom they difpofed of lke a gang of 
faves. 

The intrufive Government, which have 
arrogated to themfelve: the authority which 
belongs only to the national reprefentation, 
treacheroufly availed themfelves of the 
known good faith, the diflance, and effects 
which ignorance and oppreflion had pro- 
duced among the Americans, to dire& their 
paffions againft the new dynafty which had 
been impofed upon Spain; and, in oppofi- 
tion to their own principles, kept up the 
ilufion among ft us in favour of Ferdinand, 
burt only in order to baffle our rational hopes, 
and to make us with greater impunity their 
prey; they held forth to us promifes of li- 
berty, equality, and fraternity, in pompous 
cifcourfes, the more efieQually to conceal 
the fnare which they were infhdioufly lay- 
ing for us, by an efficient and degrading 
shew of reprefentation, 

As foon as the various forms of the Span- 
shh Government were overthrown, and o- 
thers had been fuccedlively fub2ituted, and 
imperious neceiity had taught Venezuela 
te look to her own fafety, in order to fup- 
port the king, and afford an afylum to their 
European brethren againit the calamities by 
which they were menaced, al] their former 
fervices were dilregarded; new meafures 
were adopted againit us, and the very Reps 
taken for the prefervation of the Spanith 
Governnient were branded with the titles 
of insurrection, perfidy, and ingratitude ; 
but only becaufe the door was clofed a- 
gainft a monopoly of power, which they 
had expecled to perpetuate in the name of 
a king whofe dominion was imaginary. 

Notwithftanding our moderation, our ge- 
erofity, and the purity of our intentions, 
and in oppofition to the wifhes of our bre- 
thren in Europe, we were declared to the 
world in a ftate of blockade; hoftilities 
were commenced againft us; agents fent 
among us to excite revolt, and arm us a- 
geaiuft each other; while our netional cha- 
racter was traduced, and foreign nations ex- 
cited to make war upon us. 

Deaf to our remonttrances, without fub- 
mitting our reafons to the impartial judg- 
ment of mankind, and deprived of every 
other arbitrament but that of our enemies, 
we were prohibited from al] intercourfe 
with our brethren ; and, adding contempt 
to caluinny, they undertook to appoint de- 
legates for us, and without our confent, 
who were to aMift at their Cortes, the more 
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effetually to difpofe of our perfons and 
property, and render us fubject to the pow- 
er of our enemies. 

In order to defeat the wholefome mea. 
fures of our national reprefentation, when 
obliged to recognize it, they undertook to 
reduce the ratio of our population, fubmit- 
ting the forms of cle@ion to. fervile com. 
mittees, acting at the difpofal of arbitrary 
rulers; thus infulting our inexperience and 
good faith. and utterly regardilels of our 
political importance or our welfare. 

The Spanith government, ever deaf to 
the demands of juilice, undertock to frut- 
trate all our legitimate rights, by condemn- 
ing as criminals, and devoting to the infa- 
my of the gibbet, or to confifcation and ba- 
nifhment, thofe Americans who at different 
periods had employed their talents and ter- 
vices for the happizefs of their country. 

Such were the caufes which at length 
have impelled us to look to our own fecu- 
rity, and to avert thofe dilorders and hor- 
rible calamities which we could perceive 
were otherwife inevitable, and from which 
we fhali ever keep aloof; by their fell po- 
licy they have rendered our brethren infer- 
fible to our misfortuves, and have armec 
them againit us; they have efficed from 
their hearts the tender paffions of love and 
confanguinity, and converted into enemits 
many members of our great family. 

When, faithful to our promiies, we were 
facrificing our peace and dignity to fupport 
the caule of Ferdinand of Bourbon, we iaw 
that, tothe bonds of power by which le 
united his fate to that of the Emperor of 
the French, he added the facrifice of kiv- 
dred and friends; and that on this account 


_the exiftiag Spanifh rulers themfelves have 


already refolved to acknowledge him only 
conditionally. In this painful flate of per- 
plexity, three years have elapfed in polin- 
cal irrefolution, fo dangerous, fo fraught 
with evil, that this alone would have au- 
thorized the determination which the faith 
we had pledged, and other fraternal attach- 
ments, had cauéed us to defer, till imperi- 
ous neceflity compels us to proceed farther 
than we had firft contemplared ; bur, prefl- 
ed by the hoftile and unnatural conduct of 
the Spanith rulers, we are at length abtolv- 
ed from the conditional oath wh:ch we had 
taken, and now take vpon us the augutt 
fevereignty which we are called here to 

exercife. 
But as our glory confifis in eftablifhing 
principles confiftent with human happinels, 
and not erecting a partial felicity on the 
misfortunes of our fellow-mortals, we here- 
by proslafu and declare, that we fhall re- 
gate 
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gard as friends and companions in our def- 
tiny, aud participators of our happinefs, ail 
thofe who, united by the ties of bleod, lan- 
guaye. and religion, have tulfered oppret- 
fion uncer the ancient efablifaments, and 
who fhall ailere their independence there- 
of, and of any foreren power whatioever ; 
engaging that sl who co-operate with us 
fhali partake in life, fortune, and opinien ; 
declaring and recognizing not only these, 
but thefe of every pation, im war enemies, 
in peace friends, brethren, and teilow-c:ti- 
eens 

In confideration, therefore, of thefe folid 
public and inconteitible motives, which 
force upon ns the neceflity of reafluming 
our natural rights. thus reftored to us by 
the revoliwion of humau effairs, and in vir- 
tue of the impreteripiible rights of every 
people to diTolve every agreement, conven- 
tion, or focial compact, which does net 
eftabiith the purpofes for which alone all 
governments are inftituted, we are con- 
vinced that we cannot and eught not any 
longer to endure the chains by which we 
were conneCted with the government of 
Spain; and we do declare, like every other 
independent people, that we are tree, and 
determined to hold no dependence on any 
other potentate, power, or government, 
than we ourfelves eflabliih; and that we 
now take among the fovereign nations of 
the earth the rank which the Supreme 
Being, and nature have affligned to us, and 
to which we have been called by the fuc- 
ceffion of human events, and by a regard 
tor our own happinels. 

Although we forefee the difficulties 
which may attevd our new fituation, and 
the obligation which we contract by the 
rauk which we are about to occupy in the 
politcal order of the world; aud above all, 
the powerful influence of ancient forms and 
hebits by which (to our regret) we have 
been hitherto affected, yet we alio know, 
that a fhameful fubmiflion to them, when 
it 18 in Our power to fhake them off, would 
prove more to ourfelves, and 
more fatal to pofterity, than our long and 
painful fervitude., therefore becomes 
our inditpenfable duty to provide for our 
fecurity, liberty, and hapvinels, by an entire 
an? effential fubverfion and reform ot our 
ancent eftablifiments, 

Wherefore, believing, for all thefe rea- 
fons, that we have complied with the re- 
tpeét which we owe to the opinions of man- 
kind, and to the dignity of other nations 
with whom we are abour to rank, and of 
whole friendly intercourie we aflure our 
felves. 


We, the reprefentativesof the confederated 
provinces of Venezuela, invoking the Moft 
Hiyh to witnefs the jufice of our caute, 
aud the rectitude of our intentions, implor- 
ing his divine aflittance to ratify at the 
epoch of our pohtical birth, the dignity to 
which his providence has reftored us, the 
ardent deure to live and die tree, and 
in the belief and defence of the holy 
Carholic and Apeflolic religion of Jefus 

as the firtt of our duties — 

We, therefore, in the name, by the will, 
and under che authonty which we hold for 
the virtuous peeple ot Venezuela, do fo- 
lemniy declare to the world, that thefe 
United Provinces are and ought to be from 
this day forth, in fact of right, free, fo- 
veregn, and independent tates; that they 
are abtolved from all allegiance and de- 
pendence on the Crown of Spain, and of 
thote who new call or may hereafter call 
themfelves ite reprefenratives or agents; 
and thar, as free, doveretyn and independ. 
ent ftaces, we hold full power to adoprt 
whatever form of government may be 
deemed fuitable to the general will of its 
inhabitants ; to deciuare war, make peace, 
and torm alliances, eftablith commercial 
treaties, define boundaries, and regulate 
navigation, and to propofe and execute all 
other acts ulually made and executed by 
free and independent nations; and for the 
doe fulfilment, validiry, and ttability ot 
this our folemn declaration, we mutually 
and reciprocally pledge and bind the pre- 
vinces to each other, our lives, fortunes, 
and the honour of the nation. 

Done at the Federal Palace of the Ca- 
raccas, figned with our hands, and 
fealed with the great feal of the pro- 
vincial conlederation, and counter- 
figned, by the Secretary to the con- 
grefs allembled on the 5th day of 
July, inthe year 1881; and in the 
firft of our independence. 

[Signed by 40 Deputies ; & from Barinas, 
21 trom Caraceas, 4 from Cumana, 2 from 
Barcelona, 1 from Margarita, 2 from 
Nierida, and | from Truxillo.} 


BUENOS AYRES. 

Intellivence has bven received from Bue- 
nos Ayres, to the date of the 9th Augutt 
laff. An armiitice had been concluded be- 
tween the Commanders of the Buenos Ayres 
troops and thote of Peru; bur marters not 
being fubfequently arranyed in an amicable 
manner, hotiities were recommenced.— 
When the troops of Peru, under Ygoneche, 
advanced upon the revolutiomits, the latter 
were pabic-itruck, and efpeciaily Genera; 
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Balcarfe, who commanded them, and it is 
faid that he took finght with a few follow- 
ers, among whom was Caftelli, appointed 
Gereraliflimo by the Junta of Buenos 
Ayres. Thefe perfons continued their flight 
for 100 Jeagues, without waiting even tor 
their own partizans whom they left in a 
very diforgantied and perilous condition. 

Of this abandonment of the inturgent 
parry by their own !eaders, it feems that 
the Spaniards were m no ftare to avail 
themfelves ; but whether this opportunity 
was loft from the difconrent of the Perus 
vians among themfelves, or from the ne- 
of their Commanders, is not aiver- 
tained. 

Ar che mouth of the River Plate, the 
friends of the new order of things were not 
more fuccefsful. Elio was fecure within his 
fortrefs, ard had actually begun te obtain 
his fupplies from the Brazils ‘This dif- 
couraygement of the affatlants before Monte 
Video was fo great, in conteqnence of the 
{mall progrefs they made, the impregnable 
character of the piace, the facility with 
which fupplies were acquired, and the mis- 
fortunes ellewhere, to which we have jutt 
udverted, chat they were difpofed to reiin- 
quith their purpofe, to raife the fiege, and 


to return to Buenos Avres. 


While affuirs ftood thus, the Viceroy, to 
produce a momentary effect auxiliary to his 
detigns, flationed oppofite to Buenos Ayres 
five {mall veffels, (Englifh merchant-ihips 
armed, being preficd into the fervice,) 
which fired upon the place ; and if they cid 
little damage, they alarmed the more timid, 
and produced confufion. 

The taleuts of Elio took advantage of the 
éifcomfiture among his opponents from the 
caufes we have explained, and he at this 
cricical interval fent two fenior officers, who 
were his prifoners, to propofe a negociation, 
iitimating at the fame time that he was not 
averte to the formation of Juntas in the co- 
jomes, f the fit boundaries were aflicned to 
their tunions, and the proper reftrictions 
were apphed to their powers. ‘Tothe com- 
mencement of a treaty the Junta of Buenos 
Ayres, under fome apprehenfions of the ap- 
pearance of a Brefilan army, gave its aflerit, 
and for this purpofe returned the fuperior 
of the two ofhcers, with diredtions to bold a 
conference, but with the exprefs condition, 
that two of the principal magiftrates of 
Monte Video were to be prefent at the in- 
terview with the Governor, to avoid all 
of the difcuffions that 
mught take place on the occafion. ‘Vhe firft 
corference was to be held on board the 


Nereus Pritith frigate, Captain Heywood. 
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The letters are not ciffufe upen commer. 
cial concerns; about 40 veffe!s were lying 
in the river Plete, unable to ole n care 
goes, but it was hoped that the pendmy ne. 
gociarions would refore the intercourfe be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, and 
that trade would in future be placed on a 
more advantageous footing. 


SPAIN AND PORTUCAL, 
(FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE.) 


‘ Downe Streel, Oct, 16, 

Difpatches, of which the fo'lowing are 
a copy and an extrect, were yeilerday 
eveniny received at the Earl of Liverroo!’s 
Office, addreffed to his Lordihip by Gene- 
ral Vilcount Wellington, dated Quadrae 
fayes, 29th September, and Frexada, 2d 
Cober, 

Quadrasayes, Sept, 29 

My Lor p—The enemy commenced their 
movements towards Ciudad Redrigo, with 
the convoys of provifions from the Sierra 
de Rejar and from Salamanca, on the 21f 
inffant; and on the following day I collect. 
ed the British army, in pofitiens from waich 
I could ether edvance or retire wi bout dif- 
ficulry, which would enable me io ice all 
that was going on, and the ftrength ot the 
euemy army. 

‘The 3d divifion, and thar part of the 
General Alten’s brigace ef cavalry which 
was not detached, occupted the range of 
heights which are onthe Jefr of the Agues 
da, haveg ther advanced guard under 
Williams of the 60th, 
on the heights cf Paftores, within three 
miles of Ctudad Rodrige; the 4th diviiton 
were at Fuente Guinaldo, where had 
ftrengthened a pofition with fome works; 
the light divifion on the right of the Ague- 
de, having their right refling upon the 
mountains which feparate Caftile and Eftre- 
madura., Lieutenant-General Graham com- 
manded the troops on the left of the army, 
which were potted on the lower Azeva; 
the 6th divifion ard Major-General! Anion’s 
brigade of cavalry hemng at Eipeja, and 
occupying Carpio Martaiva, &c. 

Nare(chal del Camro Don Carlos d’Ef- 
pagne, obferved the Lower Agueda with 
Don Juian Sanchez’s cavalry and infantry. 
Lieuvtenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
with Major-General Slade’s and Major- 
General de Grey s brigades of cavalry, were 
on the Upper Azavayin the centre, between 
the right and left of the army, with Genes 
ral Pack’s brigade at Campiilo; and the 
Sth divifion were in obfervation of the pat 
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of Perales in the rear of the right, the 
French General Foy having remained and 
collected a body of troops in Upper Eitre- 
madura, confitting of part of his own divi- 
fion of the army of Portugal, and a divi- 
fien of the army of the centre; and the 7th 


divifion was in referve at Alameda. 


‘The enemy firtt appeared on the plain 
near Ciuc ad Rodrigo, on the 25d, and re 
tired again madhort time; bac on the 24th, 
in the morning, they advanced agein. in 
confiderable force, ar d entered the plain by 
the roads of st Sprritus and ‘Venebron ; aud 
hefore they hid collected there ali 
their cavalry, ro the amounr of abeur 
men, and four divifion- of infantry, of which 
one divifion were of the Tmperai Guard: 
and the remainder of the armies were en- 
camped on the Guadapero, immediare'y 
hevond the hills which furround the piain 
of Ciucad Redrige, 

On the morning of the 25th, the enemy 
fent a reco noiflance of cavalry tow ards the 
Lower Azava, confitting of about fourteen 
fqua‘rons of the cavalry of the Imperial 
Gvard, 

‘They drove in our pofts on the right of 
the Aziva; bur having paffed that river, 
the fanciers de Ke rg were charged by two 
fquad: ons of the and one of the 14th 
Light Drayoons, al driven back. ‘They 
attempted to rally and to return, but were 
fired n _ by the light infantry of the Gift 
ree ent, which bh ad been pofted in the 
wood on ther flank, by Lieutenant-Gene- 
ra! Griham; and Major-General Anton 
puriued them acrofs the Azava, and ufter- 
wards refumed his pollson the right of that 
river. neral Graham was 
highly plested with the conduct of Mujor- 
ral Anfon’ s Brigade; and Major-Gee 
neral Anfon particularly mentions Lieute- 
nant Colonel Hervey and Caprain Brother- 
ton of the 14th, and Captain Hey and Ma- 
jor Cocks of the 16h. 

But the enemy’s attention was principal. 
ly direted, during this ay, to the 
of the Sd 4: vifion on the hilis between Fue 
entre and Abour eight 
in the morning, they moved 2 co.umn con- 
fifing of between SO and 40 of 
cavalry, and 14 batealons of infantry, and 
12 pieces of cannon, from Ciudad Rodrigo, 
in fuch a dire@ion, as shat it was doubtful 
whether they would attempr to afcend the 
hills by Eneina, El Bodon, or by the direct 
read towards Fuente Guinaldo; and | was 
not certain by which road they would make 
their attack. till they a&ually commenced 
it upon the laf. 

As foon as} faw the direGion of their 


march, had reinforced the hatralior 
Sth regiment, which occupied the polt on 
the hill, over which the road pafles to Gui- 
naldo, by the 77th regiment, and the 21 
Porruguele regiment, under the command 
of M jereGener al the Hon. C Colville, 
and Major General Alten’s brigade,of which 
only three fquadrons remained, which had 
not been det tached, drawn from El Bodon: and 
T ordered there a brigade of the 4th divition 
from Puente Guinalue, and afterwards from 
Noden the remainder of the troops of 
the Sd divifiou, with the exception of thofe 
at Pafttores, which were too diftant. 

In che mean tme, however, the finall 
body of troops in thi s poft futtained the ar- 
tack of the enemy's cavalry and artillery. 
One regiment ot French dragoons fucceeded 
in taking two pieces of cennon which had 
heen potted on a rifing ground on the right 
of our troops; but they were charped by 
the fecond batrahon fifth under 
the command of Major Ridge, and the 
guns were immediately re-taken. 

While this operation was going, on, on 
the flank, an attack was made on the front 
by another regiment, which was repulfed 
ina fimilar manner by the 77th reemment, 
and the three ftquacrons of Major-Gene rad 
Alten’s brigade charged repeatedly differene 
bodies of the enemy, which ascended the 
hill on the left of the two regiments of Bri- 
tth infantry; the Pertugnefe regimens 
being potted in the rear of their right. 

At tength the divifion of the enemy's 
infantry, which had marched with the ca- 
valry from Ciudad Rodrigo, were brought 
up to the atrock on the road of Fuente 
Guraldo, and fleeing that they would ar- 
rive and be engaged before the troops could 
arrive either from Guinaldo or Fl Bodon, 
I determined to withdraw our poft, and te 
rerire with the whole on Fuente Guinslde. 
‘The 2d battalion 5th regiment and the 77 
regiment, were formed into one {quare, and 
the 2ift Portuguese regiment into another, 
fipported by Major-General Alren’s fma!l 
hody of cavalry aud the Portuguefe artil- 
lery. 

‘he enemy's cavalry immediately rufhed 
forward and obliged our cavalry to retire 
to the fupport of the Portuguefe regiment ; 
and the 5th and 77th regiments were charg- 
ed on three faces of the fqnere, by the 
French cavalry ; but they halted and ge- 
pulfed the attack with the utmoft Readi- 
nefs and gallantry. We then continued the 
retreat, and joined the remainder of the 
third divifion, alfo formed im fquares, on 
their march to Fuente (suinaldo; and the 
whole retired together in the utmolt order , 
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and the enemy never made another aticimpc 
to charge any of them, bur were fatished 
vith firing upon them with thew aruilery, 
and with followmny them. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Williams with his 
hight infantry, and the Honourable Lieuter- 
aat-Colonel ‘Trench, with the 74th regie 
ment, retired from Paflores acrofs the A- 
gueda, and thence marched by Robleda, 
where they took fume prifoners, and re- 
crofled the Agueda, aud joined at Guinaldo 
in the evening 

I placed the Sd and 4th divifions, and 
General Pack’s brigade of infantry, and 
Major-General Aiten’s, 4 Tjor-General De 
Grey's, and Major-Gevera! Slade’s brigades 
ef cavalry in the pofition of Fuente Guin- 
on the evenig of Uae and order 
ed Major-General Crawford to reore with 
the livht divifion acrois the Agueda; the 
Tth dividion to form at Aiberearis, and 
Tieatenapt-General Graham to collect the 
troops ender his command at Nave D Aver, 
keeping only potts of olfervation ov the 
Pzava; and the troops were thus formed 
ra am echelon, of which the centre was in 
the pelition at Guinaldo; andthe right up- 
on the Pafs of Perale-, and the left at Nave 
DY Aver.~—Mareichal del Campo Don Car- 
los D'Efpayne was placed on the left of the 
€or, and Don Julian Sinchez was detached 
wih the cavalry to the enemy's rear. 

The enemy brought up a 2d divifion of 
infantry from Ciudad Rocrigo. in the after- 
neon of the 25th, aud, in the courle of that 
night, and of the 26th, they collected their 
whole army im front of our polition at 
Guinaldo; and neg ceeming it expedient to 
ftand their attack in that pofition, | retired 
about three leagues, and, on the 27th, form- 
ed the army as follows, viz, the Sth divie 
fion on the riyht, at Aldea Velha; the 4ch, 
and light divifions, and Major-General Al- 
ten’s cavalry, at the convent of Sacapartes 
ra front of Alfayates; ihe 8d and 7th divi- 
fions, in fecond line, beliind Alfayares; and 
Tieurenaut-General Graham’s corps on the 
itt at Beanola, baving ther advanced guard 
deyond the Vila Major River, and Lieute- 
mant-General sir Stapleton Cotton's cavalry 
reer zsiiayates on the left of the 4th divie 
ion, and having General Pack’s and Gene- 
iVi‘'Mahen's brigades, at Nebulofa, on 
their ivit. ‘Phe piquets of the cavalry were 
front of Aldea de Ponte, beyond the 
Villa Major River; and tholfe of General 
Miten’s brigade beyond the fame river to- 
wards Furcalhos, 
it had been the enemy’s intention to turn 
ve ivtt of the potxioa of Guinaldo, by 
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moving a coluain into the valley of thes 
Upper Azava, and thence afcending the 
heiyhts ia the rear oft) pofition by Cattle 
legos, and from this column they deiached 
a divifion of and 14 fqnadrons of 
cavalry to foliow «ur retreat by Albervaria, 
and another body of the fame ilrenyth fol- 
lowed us by Furcathos. ‘The tormer 
tacked che piquers of the cavairy at Aldes 
ce Ponte, and diove them to; aud they 
pulhed on nearly as far as Alfayates. [then 
made Generel Pikenbam atrack them with 
his brigade of tie 4th divifien, fappuited 
by the Honoursble tieutenant - General 
Cole, and the 4: divifion; and by Sir Sta- 
pleton Cottou’s cavalry; and the enciny 
were driven throuch Aldea de Ponte, back 
upon Albergaria, and the piquets of the ca- 
vairy relumed their Qation. 

But the enemy having been reinforced 
by the troops which marched Lurcal- 
hos, again advanced about fun-fet, and 
drove mm the piquets of the cavalry frona 
Aldea de Ponte, and took pofleilion of the 
village. 

Licurenant-General Cele again attacked 
them with a part ef Generar Pskenham’s 
brigade, and drove them through che vil- 
lage, but night having come on, ard as 
General Pakenham was not certain what 
was palling on his flanks, or of the numbers 
of the enemy, and he tha the amy 
were to fall back fir] farther, he evacuated 
the village, which the ewemy occupied, and 
held during the night. 

On the 28th, I formed the army on the 
heights behind Soito, having the Sierra das 
Mefas on their right, and the left at Rendo, 

2 the Coa, about one league iv tear of the 
pelition which they had occupied on the 
YTth. ‘The enemy allo retired from Aldea 
de Ponte, and had their advanced potts at 


,Albergaria; and as it appears that they are 


about to retire from this part of the coun- 
try, and as we have already had fome bad 
weather, and may expect more at the pe- 
riod of the equinexial gale, | propole to 
canton the troups. 

cannot this report of the oc- 
currences of the laft week, without exprefl- 
ing co your Lordfhip my admiration of the 
conduct of the troops engaged in the affair 
of the inftant. 

‘The condué of the 2d battalion 5th regi- 
ment, commanded by Major Ridge, 1 par- 
ticular, affords a memorable example of 
what the fteadinefs and dilcipline of the 
troops, and their confidence in their officers 
can effect, in the moft difficult and trying 
Gruations. The conduct of the 77th regi- 
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ment, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bromhead, was equally good, and 
! have never feen a more determined at- 
tack than was made by the whole of the 
enemy's cavalry, with every advantage of 
the afiiflance of a fuperior artillery, and re- 
pulfed by thefe two weak battalions. 

I muft not omit alfo to report the good 
condudt, on the fame occafion, of the 2itk 
Portuynuefe regiment, under the command 
of Colonel Bacellar, and of Major Arent- 
childe’s artillery. 

The Portugucfe infantry were not a@ual- 
iy charged, but were repeatedly threaten- 
ed; and they thewed che urmoft theadinels 
and difeipline, both in the mode in which 
they prepared to receive the enemy, and ia 
all the movements of a retreat made over 
six miles of a plain, in front of fupener ca- 
valry and artillery. 

The Portuguefe artilerymen attached to 
the guns, which were for a moment in the 
roemy's pofletlion, were cut down at their 

The infortry upon this occafion were 
under the command of Major-General the 


Honourable C Colville; Lieutenant-General 


Pion having remained with dhe troops at 
Beden, and the canduct of Mayor-Geu. 
Colville was bevond all praice. 

Your Lordthips will have obferved by 
the details of che aGion which | have given 
you, how much reafon had ro be fatisfied 
with the conduct of the 1 Hiuiiars and 
light Dragoons, Major General Al- 
ten’s brigade. ‘here were not more thau 
three fquadrons of the two regiments on 
the ground, this brigade having for dome 
time furnifhed the cavalry for the out-poils 
oi the army, and they charged the enemy's 
cavalry repeatedly ; ond notwrhttancing 
the fuperionity of the latter, the pott wouid 
have been maintained, if i had rot preferred 
to abandon it to miknyg the lofs of thofe 
brave men, by continuing the unequal con- 
teit under additional difadvantages, in con- 
{quence of the immediate entry of fourteen 
battulious of infautry into the aétion, before 
the fupport which I had ordered up could 
arrive, 

Major-General Alten, and i.ieutenane 
Colonels Cumming and Aren'child, and the 
officers of thefe regiments particularly dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves upon this occafion. 

I have alfo to mention, that the Adju- 
tant-General (Major-General the Hon 
Stewart), being upen the field, gave hos al- 
fitance as an officer of cavaliy, with huis 
gallantry. 

In the affuir of the 27th, at Aldea de 
Ponte, Brigadier-General Pakenham, and 


the troops of the fourrh dividon, under the 
orders of Cole, 
wile acted themfelves remarkably weil. 

His Serene Hichnefs the Meredisary 
Prince of Orange accompanied me dunag 
the operations which I have derailed co 
your Lordthip, and was for the firft time wa 
fire, and he conducted himielf wih the 
fpirit and intelligence which afford a hope 
that he will become an eruament to his 
profeilion, 

The enemy having coheed, for the 
ject. of relieving Civdad Rodrigo, the 
Army of the North which were withdrawn 
from the attack which th ey commen ed ou 
General Abadia, 1 Galhea, in which are 
included 22 battalions of the Impenal 
Guard, and General Souhatn’s divifion of 
infantry, compoled of troops recently ar- 
rived in Spain trom the army of Naples, 
and now drawn from the frontiers of Na- 
varre, where they had been employed in 
operations again! Mina, together with five 
divijions, and all the cavairy of the army 
called of Portugal, compofing altogether an 
any of not lets than fixty thouland men, 
of which fix thoufand were cavalry, ane 

25 pieces of artillery ; | could not pretend 
to maintain the blockade of Ciwdad Ro 
go, ner could any efforts which | could 
Make, prevent, or materially impede the 
collection of the fupplies, er the march of 
the convoy for the veiief of that place. 1 
did all chat | could expect to ef & withont 
incurring the rifk of great lofs far no obje&, 
aud as the reports, as ulual, were do variows 
in regard to the enemy's real itrength, 
wis necedlary that dhonld tee their army. 

I have had no reports from the nortia 
fince 1 addreffed your Lordfhip nor 
from the fouth of Spain. 

General Cirard had colleQed at Merida 
a finall body of troops; but L imagine thae 
he will break up this collection ava, as 
foon as he will hear that General Shi is ac 
Portalegre. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
(Signed) WELLINGTOR 

Loss or tae Attics ON THE 25th 

Tetal ferjeant, 26 renk 
and file, $7 horfes, killed; 1 Licu-enant- 
Colenel}, Capta ns, 2 ieurenaore, 
Quarteremailer, ferjeants, 1 drummer, 
#5 rank and file, 49 horfes, wounded ; 
ferjeant, 1 drummer, 21 rank end Sle, 3 
horles, miffine. 

‘Total Porruguefé Lofs—1 rank and ft 
killed: 5 rank and file woundec; | drum 
mer, ravk and file 

Geveral Votal—1 ferj-ant, 27 rank and 
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nel, S Captains, 2 Lieutenants, 1 Quarter- 
matter, 10 ferjeants, 1 drummer, 90 rank 
and tile, 49 horfes, wounded ; | ferjeant, 2 
drummers, 22 rank and file, 3 hortes, 
milling. 

LOSS ON THE 271TH, 

Total Britith Lofs—1 Captain, 12 rank 
and file, 3 horfes, killed; 1 Major, 4 Cap- 
tains, 4 Lieutenants, 2 ferjeants, 1} drume 
mer, 54 rank and file, 14 hortes, wounded ; 
8 rank and file, 6 horfes, nailing. 

‘Potal Portuguefe Lofs—1 rank and file 
killed; 1 ferjeant, 10 rank and file wound- 
ed; 1 rank and file miffing. 

‘Total General Lofs—! Captain, 13 rank 
and file, 3 horfes, killed; 1 Major, 4 Cap- 
tains, 4 Lieutenants, 3 ferjeants, 1 drun- 
mer, 64 rank and file, 14 horfes, wounded ; 
9 rank and file, 6 hories, miffing. 

Frevrada, Oct. 

Since I addreffed you on the 29th Sep- 
tember, I have learnt that the enemy rerir- 
ed trom Ciudad Rodrigo on the 80th; the 
army of the North towards Salamanca, and 
it is faid, Valladolid ; and the army of Por- 
tugal towards Banos and Placentia. 

Girard’s divifion of the Sth corps, which 
informed your Lerdfhip had been colie@- 
ed at Merida, has retired from thence, and 
has again been cantoned in the neighbour- 
hood of Zatra. 

I likewife learn that General Foy, who 
had advanced as far as Zarza in the 
valley of the Alagon, with his own civi- 
fion, and one of the army of the centre, has 
setured towards Placentia. 


On the 19th Auguft, two feGions of the 
plan of a new conftirution, which had been 
prepared by a comnuttee, were read to the 
Spanifh Cortes. ‘They confifted of 242 are 
ticles, and included the foll. wing 

PRELIMINARY AND FUNDAMENTAL 

PRINCIPLES, 

Spain belongs to the Spanith people, and 
is not the patrimony of any famiiy 

‘The nation only can make fundamental 
laws. 

The Roman Catholic and apoftolic reli- 
gion, unmixed with any other, is the only 
religion which the uation profeiles, or will 
protefs. 

The government of Spain is an heredita- 
ry monarchy, 


‘The Cortes fhall make laws, and the King: 


Shall execute them, 
SPANISH CITIZENS, 
The children of Spaniards, and of foreign- 
ers married to Spanuh womev, or who 
bring a capital order to naturalife theme 
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felves co the soil, or eftablifh themfelves in 

trade, or who teach any ufetul art, are citi- 

zens of Spain. 

A None but citizens can fill municipal o's 
Ces. 

The rights of citizenfhip mav be ‘oft by 
Jong abfence from the country, or by cone 
demnation to corporal or infamous punith- 
ments. 

THE KING, 

The perfon of the King is invielab'e and 
facred. 

He thall fanction the laws enacted by the 
Cortes. 

He may declare war and make peace. 

He fhall appoint to civil and military em- 
ployments on the propoifai of the Council of 
State. 

He fhali dire& ail diplomatic negocia- 
tions. 

He fhall fuperi:tend the application of the 
public revenue, &c. 

RESTRICTIONS ON THE KINGLY 
AUTHORITY. 

The King fhall not obttru& the meeting 
of the Cortes, in the cafes and at the peri- 
ods pointed out by the conftiturion, nor 
embarrats or fufpend the firtings, &c. 

All who may advife him to ary fuch pro- 
ceedings fhall be holden aud dealt with as 
traitors, 

He muft not travel, marry, alienate any 
thing, abdicate the crown, raife taxes, nor 
exchange any town, city, &c. without hav- 
ing firlt obtained the pernuflion of the 
Cortes. 

Don Fernando VII. is declared by the 
Cortes King of Spaio, and, after his deceate, 
his legitamate defcendants fhall fucceed to 
the throne. 

‘the King fhall be minor until he has 
compiered the ave of 18 years. 

‘The eldeft fon of the King thall be cailed 
Prince of the Afturias, and. as fuch, fhall, 
at the age of 14, take an oath before the 
Cortes to maintain the conititution, and to 
be faithful to the King. 

During a minority, a Regency fhall be 
formed, which thall fuperintend the cduca- 
tion of the young Prince, according to the 
orders of the Cortes. ‘The Regency fhall 
be prefided by the Queen mother, 1 fhe be 
in life, and fhali be compofed of two of the 
oldeft Deputies of the Cortes, who fhall be 
replaced frem year to year, and of two 
Councillors of the Council of State, chofen 
in the order of their feniority. 

‘The Cortes fhall fix the falary proper for 
the fupport of the King and his family, and 
fhall point out the places deftined for his 
recreation, &c, 

The 
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‘The Infantas may be appointed to all em- 
ployments, but cannot be magiflrates, nor 
members of the Cortes, and muft not leave 
the kingdom without the permiflion of the 
faid Cortes, 

There fhall be eight Secretaries of Strate, 
including two for South and North Aime- 
rica; they fhall be refponfible for the af- 
fairs of their refpective departments, and 
the remuneration which they will receive 
fhall be determined by the Cortes. 

A Council of State thall be formed, con- 
fiting of 40 members ; four of this number 
are to be Grandees of Spain, of acknow- 
ledged merit and virtue; four Ecclefiaftics, 
of which two shall be Bishops; twelve 
Americans; the remaining twenty mem- 
bers to be chofen from among the most re- 
{pecable citizens of the other clafles of the 
community, 

This Council shail meet every year, on 
the Ist of March, and shall fit during three 
months. ‘This period can only be extended 
on the requeft of the King, or for fome 
reafon of great urgency. In fuch cafes, the 
{cflion may be prolonged, but not beyond 
one month, 

THE CORTES. 

The ele&tion of the Cortes shall take 
place conformably to the mode prefcribed 
by the conftitution, and one Deputy shall 
be chofen for each 70,000 fouls. 

The fitting of the Cortes shail be opened 
by the King, or, in his name, by the Prefi- 
dent of the Deputation of the Cortes, which 
ought to remain permanent, in order to 
watch over the fulfilment of the conftitu- 
tion, 


SICILY. 


It would appear that, notwithftanding the 
great facrifices which have been made by 
this country for the defence of Sicily, fuch 
an unfriendly difpofition has been manifeft- 
ed by the Sicilian Court and Government, 
as threatens the breach of our alliance with 
that country. Not only isthe Britifh trade 
expofed to the depredations of Sicilian pri- 
vateers, but all Britifh licenfes are difre- 
garded; and fuch veflels as are navigating 
under their fuppofed fanction, are condemn- 
ed without the leaft ceremony. Meatures 
ftill more violent have been adopted againtt 
certain individuals, viz. Princes Belmonte, 
Villanofa, Villafranca, Augio, and Jaci, a- 
gaintt whom, it is faid, there was no other 
caufe of complaint, than their attachment 
to the interefts of this country; and, on this 
ground, they were arrefled in their beds, 
end carried on board a Sicilian corvette, 

October 1811, 


9 


which failed with them for the defert ifland 
of Panteilaria, the place appointed for their 
exile. ‘The King was alfo required to give 
authority to fend away all foreigners who 


had not been ten years eftablifhed in the 


country. On this propofition, it is faid, he 
afked for 48 hours to deliberate ; and it was 
expected, ia the mean time, that the arrival 
of Lord W. Bentinck (who went cut in the 
character of ambaffador to the Court of 
Sicily, and alfo to fucceed Sir J. Stuart as 
commander-in-chief of the Britith forces in 
that :fland) would prevent meafures from 
coming to extremities. This nobleman, 
however, was enly ten days in Sicily, when 
he left it and returned to Britain; having, 
it is faid, met with obftacles in the execu- 
tion of his miffion, which compelled him to 
come home for further advice and inftruc 
tions, What the nature of thefe obftucles 
were, has never been made public ; bur, in 
a general order iffued by Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Maitland after I.ord W. Bentirck’s depar- 
ture, it is ftated, “ that his Lordthip had un- 
dertaken the voyage from the mott urgenc 
political motives, which highly mtereited 
the honour of Great Britain, and the pro- 
{perity of Sicily.” 

Lord W. Bentinck failed again from Ply- 
mouth on the 22d inftant, for Sicily, veit- 
ed, it is faid, with full powers to remove 
all the difficulties he had to encounter on 
his former miffion, 

UNITED STATES. 

Difpatches were received, on the 25th 
inftant, from Mr Fofter, the Britith Mini- 
{ter in America. ‘Their contents have not 
been publifhed in an official form ; but it is 
ftared, in the London papers, that they are 
fuppofed to centain Mr Fofter’s decided o- 
pinion, that an embargo will be reforted to 
at the meeting of Congrefs, on the 4th of 
November. It is likewife fated, that they 
comprehend fome particulars relative to 4 
Court of Inquiry which is fitting ac New 
York, on the affair between the Prefiten* 
and Little Belt. The foilowing letter, 
which is of the lateft date received in this 
country, refers to both thefe fubjects— 

Boston, Sept. 23. 

“ feems in the highett degree probable 
that an embargo will be impoied on all ve.~ 
fels in the ports of the United States, whea 
Congrefs fhall have been convened. have 
feen many gentlemen of high character sod 
of the beft information, who fate it to be 2 
matter which has been already determine? 
on in Maddifon's Cabinet, and that it wa» 


fo determined previous to ite lait feparation, 
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when the members lefc Wahhington for their 
country feats. 

** No communications have been held be- 
tween the Britifh Minifter and any member 
of the Executive, fince the interviews that 
took place between him and Monroe. He 
remaus wi'hin a fhore diftance of Philadel- 
: phia, and wil] not remove to Wafhington 
A until the end of next month, juft before 
} the meeting of Congrefs. 

_* ‘The Court of Inquiry, which has for 
fome time been fitting on the encounter be- 
tween Rcdgers and Bingham, is drawing to 
a clofe. A friend of mine was prefent du- 
ring one day, and witneffed the proceed- 
ings, which, he fays, are conducted with 
the u:moft impartiality, The Court exa- 


a mines the witneffes produced, to whom 
' only four queftions are put, and the anfwers 

| are nearly as uniform, ‘ Are you an officer 
of the United States frigate Prefident ? 


Yes.—Were you on board at the time of 


{ the engagement with the Lirtle Belt? Yes. 


—Which of the two fhips fired the firf 
fhot? The Little Belt.—Were you in fuch 
a fituation as to be certain that the Prefi- 
dent did not fire a fhot before the Little 
was.” 
: ‘“* Thus they are proceeding through the 
t whole of the officers belonging to the fri- 
gate. The opinion of the Court muft be 
already made up; and, as they have by this 
time nearly concluded, they will doubrlefs, 
in a day or two afterwards, make their re- 
port, that the Little Belt fired the firf thot. 
The whole of the evidence, I hear, is to be 
printed, and not merely the refult of it up- 
on the minds of the Court.” 
From the fubjoined articles, it would ap- 
pear, that the Berlin and Milan decrees 
have been refcinded by the French Govern- 
ment, in as far as they interfere with the 
commerce of the United States. 


The following was recently publifhed on 
the authority of the American Confulate in 
London— 
“The Prince Madoc, G. W. Balch ma- 
fter, bound from Norfolk to London, was 
| boarded in the chops of the Channel, by a 
French privateer, when a minute examina- 
tion was made of her papers; and, it being 
aicertained that fhe was an American veflel 
| with American produce, fhe was permitted 
to proceed on her voyage without molefta- 
a and was treated with particular civi- 
ity.” 
The fubfequent paragraph is copied from 
a Dubliz newfpaper— 
“ ‘The brig Perfeverance, Captain Hall, 
arrived in this harbour on the 16th of Sep- 
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ten)ber, bound from Biddeford, in the ftate 
of Maffachufferts, was boarded on the banks 
of Newfoundland by a French frigate. The 
captain took coffee on board the American, 
inquired where he was bound; he was an- 
fwered, “ to Dublin.” .The Frenchman 
faid, France was a better market for his 
timber, but parted, wifhing the American 
a good voyage.” 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


We are forry to mention the lofs of the 
Pomone frigate, (which had juft returned 
from the Mediterranean), by ftriking ou 
Needle Rocks, on the 14th infant. The 
veffel has entirely gone to pieces; but by 
the coo] and judicious condué of the offi- 
cers, and the affiftance of the Tifiphone 
floop of war, the crew were all got fafe out 
of her, together with fome of the moft va- 
Juable effects on board. 

We have the fatisfaction of recording the 
capture of two out of three French frigates, 
the Renommee, Nereide, and Clorinde, 
which failed fome time ago for the purpofe 
of carrying reinforcements to the Ifle of 
France. They were feen off the ifland, and, 
finding it in our poffeffion, they inftantly fet 
fai] for Madagafcar, when they were pur- 
fued by three of our frigates, the Aftrea, 
Phoebe, and Galatea; and after a very fe- 
vere action, the Renommee and Nereide 
were captured. The Clorinde efcaped, and 
has fince arrived in Breft, after being chaf- 
ed by the Tonnant, which had very nearly 
captured her, having fired three broadfides 
at her, at the diftance of a cable’s length.— 
The Fox frigate, from Bengal, which 
brought the account, fpoke on the 2i{t 
June, 60 leagues SW. of the Ifle of France, 
the Harpy, which informed her, that the 
action took place off Zimitave, in the i- 
fland of Madagafcar., One of the prizes had 
arrived at the Ifle of France before the 
Harpy left it; the other was in Zimitave 
rigging jurymafts. After hearing that the 
Ile of France was in the poffeffion of Bri- 
tain, the enemy’s frigates made two at- 
tempts to take the Ifle of Bourbon, in each 
of which they were repulled. 


DOMESTIC INTEI.LIGENCE. 
BIS MAJESTY. 

The following is the fubfance of the 
quarterly report of her Majefty’s Council, 
relative to the King's health, drawn up at 
a meeting held on the Sth inftant, at Wind- 
for— 


“ That the ftate of his Majefty’s health, 
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at the time of this meeting, is not fuch as 
to enable his Majefty to refume the per- 
fonal exercife of his royal authority; that 
his Majefty's bodily health does not appear 
to be much altered fince the date of our 
report; but that his Majefty’s mental 
health does appear to be confiderably worfe 
than it was at the time of our laft report. 

“ From all the circumftances of the cafe, 
his Majefty’s recovery is reprefented as 
very improbable by all the phyficians in 
attendance upon his Majefty, excepting one, 
who ftill thinks it probable; but, at the 
fame time, looking to his Majefty’s facul- 
ties, the remaining vigour of his conft'tu- 
tion and bodily health, a few of the medi- 
ea! perfons in attendance reprefent that they 
do not defpair, and the majority of the phy- 
ficians that they do not entirely defpair of 
his Majefty’s recovery.” 

Parliament was on the 4th inftant farther 
prorogued to the 12th day of November. 

In confequence of a report that the ene- 
my had collected a force of 30,000 men for 
the purpofe of making an attempt upon our 
iflands of Jerfey, Guernfey, and Alderney, 
proclamations were ifiued by the Governors 
of thefe iflancs, cirefing the neceffary 
meafures for refiftance ; and although the 
apprehenfions of invafion are no longer en- 
tertained, certain precautions are still en- 
forced; and all Frenchmen of the fecond 
clafs, day labourers, domestics, &c. have 
teen ordered to give in their names and 
places of refidence to the notary public. 


BALLOON ASCENSIONS. 


Mr Saddler afcended in his balloon from 
London, on the 29th Auguft, accompanied 
by Mr Beaufoy, fon of Colonel Beaufoy, of 
the Tower Hamlets Militia. ‘The balloon 
rofe at 21 minutes before three o'clock 
P. M. and, in about 16 minutes, was loft to 
the view of the immenfe multitudes who 
had affembled to witnets the fublime fpec- 
tacle. After encountering a fevere ftorm of 
wind and hail, which agitated the balloon 
in a moft frightful manner, and, by the 
melting of the hail-ftones in the car, fub- 
je&ted them to all the inconveniences of a 
complete drenching, the zronauts defcend- 
ed in fafety, at the village of Eaft Thorpe, 
in Effex, at 10 minutes before four o'clock, 
having been an hour and a half in the re- 
gions of the air, during which time they 
travelled 47 miles. 

Mr Saddler ftates, that, when the car- 
rier pigeons he took up with him were e- 
mancipated from the fack in which they 
were confined, they took a circular flight, 


and then returned to the balloon, on which 
they perched, as if unwilling to leave the 
vehicle that had borne them from their na- 
tive earth. Six of them were, however, at 
length, forced from the car, and they wing- 
ed their courfe towards the region from 
whence they had come. One of them, 
thrown out when the balloon was at its 
greatett height, namely 5861 feet. made the 
ftrongeft efforts to recover its fituation in 
the air, ultimately failed, and funk down 
towards the earth A fly, which at the 
fame time was difcovered by Mr Saddler, 
perched on the rim of the car, on being 
difturbed by him, rofe without difficulty, 
and took its ftation in the netting of the 
balloon. The feventh pigeon, on which 
the greateft dependence was placed by Mr 
Beaufoy to convey intel] gence to his friends, 
inftead of obeying the wifhes of the voya- 
gers, flew up to the top of the balloon, 
where it remained until the defcent, and 
then flew into a tree, from whence it was 
driven by a boy, who was fent up for that 
purpofe. It did not arrive at the goal 
where it was expected, until next mormng, 
at an early hour, having no doubt flept on 
the road. 

Mr Saddler made his twenty-firft zrial 
voyage from the vicinity of Birmingham, 
on the 7th inftant, in prefence of a far 
greater concourfe of f[pectators than had 
ever been witneffed on any former occafion. 
He was accompanied by a Mr Burcham, 
and, in one hour and twenty minutes after 
their afcenfion, having in that fhort fpace 
traverfed a diftance of at leaft 112 miles, 
they defcended in the neighbourhood of 
Heckington. The car firft ftruck the earth 
with extreme violence, the grappling irons 
being ineffe€tually thrown out ; and, on the 
fecond concuffion, Mr Saddler, having hold 
of the valveline, was, by a fudden jerk, 
caufed by the grapple taking hold for an in- 
ftant, thrown violently out, and unfortu- 
nately received feveral fevere contufions on 
the head and body; but, notwithftanding, 
had fufficient prefence of mind to call out 
to Mr Burcham not to quit his feat. ‘The 
balloon immediately arofe above 100 yards, 
and, on again defcending, the grappling 
iron caught the ground, ard the machine 
came in contaét with a tree which ftop- 
ped its progrefs, and Mr Burcham was 
fortunately relieved from his perilous fitua- 
tion, and fafely landed on terra firma, with 
only a flight bruife. 

Mr Saddler went to and in 
the ftreet there firft faw again his loft com- 

anion ; each, the moment before, fancying © 


the other killed. The interview was 
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Jy j-{s than ludicrous. They flew into ore 
another's arms, with fuch expreffions of joy 
as cannot be conceived by thofe who have 
not been in circumftances nearly fimilar !— 


The balloon was almoft wholly deftroyed. 


IRELAND. 


The Catholic delegates held their first 
general meeting at Dublin on the 19th 
instant. The bufinefs of the meeting was 
cdifpatched in sv short a time, that before 
ary magistrate arrived, it was adjourned to 
within 14 days of the next meeting of Par- 
liamment. Had this not been the cafe, its 
proceedings would have been interrupted ; 


as two magistrates appeared just after the 


adjournment, and intimated, that having 
received information that 4h unlawful 
fembly was that day convened at Vish- 
zmble-street, they were prepared to dif- 
perfe it, and did therefore command its 
rmmediate difperfion. The magistrates were 
informed that the meeting was for the con- 
stitutional purpofe of petitioning the Legif- 
Jature ; that all the motives of its conven- 
tion had been accomplished, and that it had 
therefore broken up: the magistrates de- 
es upon this explanation, and were fol- 
owed by the members of the committee. 

A recent Dublin paper has the following 

arag taph— 

“ Lord Fingal has been ferved by the 
Attorney - General with notice to shew 
cause, on the first day of next term, why 
an information should not be filed against 
him for prefiding at the county of Meath 
meeting, and appointing delegates contrary 
to the exprefs ‘words and meaning of the 
Convention act.” 


SINGULAR INTREPIDITY. 


Lhe King, verfus Maurice Noonan. 


In this cafe, tried at the Cork Affizes, 
the prifoner ftood indifted for a burglary, 
and attempt to reb the houfe of Sir John 
Purcell, at Highfort, on the night of the 
of March latt. 

Sir John Purcell, the firft witnefs called, 
depofed a mott interefting and manly ftate- 
ment, the fuoftance of which only we pre- 
tend to report. He faid that, on the 12th 
of March laf, about one o'clock in the 
morning, and after he had retired to bed, 
he heard fome noife outfide the window of 
his parlour. He flept on the ground floor, 
a room immediately adjoining the par- 
jour. ‘There was a door from one room in- 
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to the other; but this having been found 
inconvenient, and there being another paf- 
fage from the bed-chamber more accom- 
modating, it was nailed up, and fome of the 
furniture of the parlour placed againft it, 
Shortly after Sir John heard the noife in 
front of his houfe, the windows of the par- 
Jour were dafhed in, and the noife occa- 
fioned by the feet of the robbers, in leaping 
from the windows down upon the parlour, 
appeared to denote a gang not lefs than 14 
in number, as at fruck him, He immedi- 
ately got out of bed; and the firit deter- 
mination he took being to make refiftance, 
it was with no fmall mortification that he 
reflected upon the unarmed condition in 
which he was placed, being deftitute of a 
fingle weapon of the ordinary fort. In 
this ftate he fpent little time in delibera- 
tion, as it alnoft immediately occurred to 
him, that having fupped in the bed-cham- 
ber on that night, a knife had been left be- 
hind by accident, and he inftantly proceed- 
ed to grope im the dark for this weapon, 
which happily he found, before the door 
leading from the parlour into the bed- 
chamber, had been broken. While he 
fteod in calm but refolute expectation that 
the progrefs of the robbers would foor lead 
them to his bed-chamber, he heard the fur- 
niture which had been placed againft the 
nailed-up door expeditioufly difplaced, and 
immediately afterwards this door was burit 
open. ‘The moon fhone with great bright- 
nefs; and, when this door was thrown 
open, the light ftreaming in through three 
large windows in the parlour a#orded Sir 
Joho a view that might have made an in- 
trepid fpirit not a little apprehenfive. His 
hed-room was darkened te excefs, in confe- 
guence of the fhutters of the windows, as 
well as the curtains, being clofed ; and thus, 
while he ftood enveloped in darkneis, he 
faw, flanding before him, by the brightnels 
of the moon-light, a body of men all arm 
ed, and of thofe who were in the van of 
the gang, he obferved that a few were 
blackened. Armed only with this cafes 
knife, and aided only by a daurtleis heart, 
he took his ftation by the fide of the door, 
and ina moment after, one of the villains 
entered from the parlour into the dark 
rooin. Inftantly upon advancing, Sir John 
plunged the knife at him, the point of 
which entered under the right arm, and in 
a line with the nipple; and fo home was 
the biow fent, that the knife paffed into the 
robber’s body until Sir John’s hand ftopped 
its further progrefs. Upon receiving this 
thruft, the villain reeled back into the par- 
lour, crying, blafphemoufly, that he was 
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hkilied ; and fhortly after another advanced, 
whe was received in a fimilar manner, and 
who alfo flaggered back into the parlour, 
crying out that he was wounded. A voice 
from the outfide gave orders to tire ito 
the dark room ; upon which a man ftepped 
forward witha fhort gun in his hand, which 
had the butt broken off at the fmall, and 
which had a piece of cord tied round the 
barrel and ftock, near the fwell. As this 
fellow flood in the act to fire, Sir John had 
the amazing coolnefs to look at his intend- 
ed murderer, and, without betraying any 
audible emoticn whatever, that might point 
out the exact ipot which he was ftanding 
in, he calmly calculated his own fafety from 
the fliet which was preparing forhim. He 
faw that the contents of the piece were 
likely to pals clofe to his breatt, without 
menacing him with at leaft any ferious 
wound; and, in this fate of firm and man- 
ly expectation, he ftood without flinching, 
unti! the piece was fired, and its contents 
harmlefsly lodged in the wall. It was load- 
e@ with a brace of bullets and three flugs. 
As foon as the robber fired, Sir John made 
a pais at him with the knife, and wounded 
him in the arm; which he repeated again 
ina moment, with fimilar effet; and, as 
the others had done, the villain, upon be- 
ing wounded, retired, exclaiming that he 
was wounded. The robbers immediately 
ruihed forward from the parlour into the 
dark room, and then it was that Sir John’s 
mind recogniled the deepeft fenfe of dan- 
ger; vot to be opprefied by it, however, 
but tofurmount it. He thonghe that ail 
chance of preferving his own life was over, 
and he refulved to fell that life fill dearer 
to his intended murderers, than even what 
they already paid for in the attempt to de- 
prive him of it. He did not Icfe a mo- 
ment, ufter the villains had entered the 
room, to a& withthe determination he had 
adopted: he flruck at the fourth fellow 
with his knife, and wounded him; and at 
the fame inftant he received a blow on the 
head, and found himfelf grappled with. He 
fhortened his hold of the koile, and ftabbed 
repeatedly at the fellow with whom he 
found himfeif engaged. ‘The floor being 
flippery from the blood of the wounded 
man, Sir John and his edverfary both fell, 
and while they were on the ground, Sir 
John thinking that his thrufts with the 
knife, though made with ali his force, did 
not feem to produce the decifive effect which 
they had in the beginning of the confiié, 
he examined the point of his weapon with 
his finger, and found that the blade of it 


had bent near the point. As he lay ftrag- 
gling on the ground, he endeavoured, but 
uniuccefsfully, to fraghten the curvature 
in the knife; but while the hand was em- 
ployed in this attempt, he perceived that 
the graip of his adverfary was lofing its 
conftraint and preflure, and in a moment or 
two after, he found himfelt relieved from 
its—the Limbs of the robber were in tad 
by this time unnerved by death. Sir John 
found that this fellow had a fword in his 
hand, and th.s he iminediately feized, and 
give feveral blows with it, his kmfe being 
no lopger ierviceable. At length the rob- 
bers, finding fo many of their party had 
been killed or wounded, employed them- 
felves in removing the bodies ; and Sir John 
took this opporrunity of retiring into a 
place a litrle apart from the houte, where 
he remained for a fhort time. They drage 
ged ther companions into the parlour, and 
having placed chairs with the backs up- 
wards, by means of thofe they lifted the 
bodies out-of the windows, and afterwards 
took them away. When the robbers re- 
tired, Sir John returned to the houfe, and 
called up a man-fervant from his bed, who 
during this leng and bloody confit had 
not appeared, and had conlequently receive 
ed from his matter warm and loud upbraid- 
ing for his cowardice. Sir John then placed 
his daughter-in-law and grandchild, who 
were his only inmates, in places of fafety, 
and took fuch precautions as circumftances 
pointed out, till the day-light appeared. 
The next day the alarm having been given, 
fearch was made after the robbers; and Sir 
John having gone to the houte of the pri- 
foner, Maurice Noonan, upon fearching he 


‘found concealed under his bed the identical 


fhort gun which one of the robbers had 


fired at him. Noonan was immediately fe-_ 


cured and fent te jail; and, upon being vi- 
fited by Sir John Purcell, he acknowledg- 
ed that Sir John “ had like to do for him,” 
and was proceeding to fhow, until Sir John 
prevented him, the wounds he had received 
from the knife, 1p his arm. 

Afrer the examination of another wit- 
nefs, the Jury was charged by Jucge 
Mayne; and, having retired a few minutes, 
returned a verdict of guilty; and the pri- 
foner received fentence of death, which 
was fubfequently oarried into execution. 

In confequence of the above detailed 
cool and intrepid courage difplayed by Sir 
John (then Mr Purcell), the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland was pleafed to confer on 
him the honour of knighthood. 
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CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE. 
WEST—Lords Hermann and Bor 


STIRLING, Sept. 9. 


HE Circvit Court of Jufticiary was 
opened here on Saturday lait, by the 
Right Hon. Lord Hermand. 

Robert Cochran, fawyer in Alloa, in- 
died for forging and vitiating documents 
of debt, was outlawed for not appearing. 

The Court then proceeded to the trial 
ef Robert Brown Anderfon, and James 
Menzies, alias Robertfon, prifoners in Stir- 
Sing jail, accufed of breaking into the fhop 
of. James Ruffell, merchant in Grahamf- 
fown, near Falkirk, on the night of Satur- 
day the 23d of February laft, and flealing 
therefrom a cafk of brandy, two chefts of 
tea, a drawer containing copper coin, and 
a loaf of fugar. 

John Burns, changekeeper in Falkirk, 
Elizabeth Williams his wife, and Alexan- 
der Logan, changekeeper in Denny, were 
included in the fame indi@ment, for refet- 
ring the faid goods, knowing them to be 
ftolen. ‘The trial lafted till Sunday morn- 
ing ; and this day, the jury returned a ver- 
di@, by a plurality of voices, finding the 
libel proven againft Anderfon and Menzies, 
bet recommending them to mercy: unani- 
movfly finding Burns and his wife guilty ; 
and, by a plurality of voices, not proven 
againft Logan. Anderfon and Menzies 
were fenzenced to be executed here on the 
Iith of Oober next; Burns and his wife 
to 14 years tranfportation ; and Logan af- 
{milzied and difmiffed from the bar. 

The Court were next occupied with the 
trial of Thomas Coventry, for the forgery 


of a bill of L.30. At the conclufion of 
the evidence, the Advocate-Depute reftrict- 
ed the libel to an arbitrary punifhment, and 
the jury returned a verdiét, finding the li- 


bel proven. He received fentence of tran- 
{portation for feven years, 


INVERARY, Sept. 13.—The Circuit Court 
of Jufticiary was opened at this place yef- 
terday, by the Right Hon. Lord Boyle. 

David Duff, indi&ed for rape and hame- 
fucken, w2s outlawed for not appearing. 
Margaret Graham, accufed of child-mur- 
der, was outlawed for not appearing. 

Alexander Mi'Illivaoil, alias M* Millan, 
lately refiding in the ifland of Canna, was 
found guilty of theft, by means of fhop- 
breaking. The libel having been reftri@- 
ed to an arbitrary punifhment, the prifoner 
was fentenced to i4 years tranfportation. 

John M‘Lean and Alexander M'Lear, 
lately refiding in Achaforfa, indi@ed for 
deforcing officers of the law while in the 
execution of their duty, were found guilty 
on their own confeffion, and fentenced to 
one month’s imprifonment, and to find cau- 
tion for their good behaviour for two years, 
under the penalty of L.50 fterling each. 


Guascow, Sept. 17,—This morning, the 
Circuit Court of Jufticiary was opened here 
by _ Right Hon. Lords Hermand and 
Boyle. 

The Court then proceeded to the trial of 
Andrew Andrew, and John Gibfon, accuf- 
ed of culpable homicide. They both plead- 
ed not guilty. The pannels, it feemed 
from the evidence, had been attending a 
farmer's parade on horfeback, on the 26th 
of July laft, near Barhead, in the parith of 
Neilfton ; and, while in a park where the 
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proceffion had gone (accompanied with mu- 
fic), for the purpofe of feeing a horfe race, 


about to take place on the adjacent road, © 


their horfes became reftive, and fet off a- 
breaft at a canter or gallop, when Agnes 
Gardener, a girl of about 16 years of age, 
fell before the horfes in making an attempt 
to fave a little boy, her brother, from being 
trampled on. ‘ihe unfortunate woman, it 
was fuppofed, had, in this fituation, receiv- 
ed a blow or kick from a horfe, on the left 
fide, of which fhe died in a few hours af- 
terwards. After the examination of a great 
variety of witnefles, the jury were impan- 
nelled, and returned a verdié@ fiuding una- 
nimoufly the prifoners not guilty. They 
were difmiffed from the bar. 

Jean Lapfley was again brought into 
Court, accufed of the murder of her fon 
John, a child two years of age, by giving 
him laudanum, on the 29th of March lait, 
at Renfrew, where fhe lived. She admit- 
ted the of adminiftering the laudanum 
in a {mall portion, but denied with any fe- 
lonious intention. The following is the fub- 
ftance of the evidence :—The pannel, about 
two years ago, had the misfortune to have 
a natural child, a fine boy, who lived with 
his mother. It appears fhe was extremely 
poor, and lived in an apartment, in Ren- 
frew, along with four other perfons, one of 
whom had been difcharged from the army 
on account of being afflicted with the Wai- 
cheren fever. ‘his perfon had been great- 
ly annoyed by the child crying during the 
night, and had repeatedly made his mother 
threaten to turn their unfortunate lodger 
out of doors, In order to avert this cata- 
ftrophe, the poor woman bethoughet her of 
giving her child laudanum, to induce fleep, 
and appeafe the clamours of the fick fel- 
dier ; and that the might get (ome work 
done. For this purpofe, fhe applied toa 
gy of the name of Car{well, who fold 

er a pennyworth of the anodyne, and jo- 
cularly afked her if fhe meant to poifon any 
perfon, and was informed of the purpofe 
ior which it was wanted. In adminiftering 
the medicine, the prifoner did not appear 
to be acquainted with its fatal qualities, aod 
gave it in fo yreat a quantity asco occalion 
the boy to fall into a long fleep, and ulti- 
mately to produce his death. ‘Uhe pannel, 
alarmed to find chat the child Mlept fo long, 
and could not be awakened, went, coufider- 
ably agitated, to consult Dr Cariwell, from 
whom the purchafed the drug, aod requeft- 
ed him to call and fee it, He refuted to 
£0, and affured the poor woman that her 
child would recover in a fhort time. A fe 
sond application met with co better 
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cefs ; and, in a few hours after, the child ex- - 


pired. 

Upon being crofs-examined by the par- 
nel’s counfel, the Door faid he had ne de- 
gree, but thought he might get one if he 
pleafed: ‘That he could do no good, as ic 
was too late to give an emetic after the 
child had Mlept for fo long atime. His me- 
dical knowledge did not fuggeft to him thae 
any thing elfe could be prefcribed except 
an emetic: Has never known an injectioa 
applied in fimilar cafes: Has precited me- 
dicine for about 40 years—was feven years 
in Lancafhire, fome time in Puifley, and 
for the lait three years in the town of Ren- 
frew, 

In anfwer to a pertinent queftion by one 
of the Jurymen, faid, he did not think he 
would have gone to fee the child, although 
the parents had been in affluent circum- 
ftances, even in the profpect of being well 
paid for his trouble. 

The condué of the witnefs, Corfwell, in 
talking fo lightly of murder, and his grefs 
inhumanity in refufing to vilit the child, 
whom his medicine had poifoned, received 
ap extremely pomwted reproof from the 
Court; and, with a view of fecuring the 
public, in future, from the deleterious et- 
of his fursical practice, 
were given to the Sheriff of Renfrew, to 
inftitute an inquiry, how far the charters 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Euin- 
burgh, or of the Faculty of Phyticians and 
Surgeons in Glafgow, entitled them to pre- 
vent this perfon from folluwiug the 
profeflion in future. 

Lord Hermand charged the Jury; ci- 
them to find a verdiG of not guilty 
and lamented that Dr Carfwell was not ta 
the place of the priloner. 

The Jury unanimoufly found a veraia-- 
not guilty. 


Sept. 18.—John Houfton, Thomas Hout- 
ton, and James Hall, were next brought te 
the bar, accufed of Qabbing Allan Ande~- 
fon, between Paifley and Kulbarch, on the 
23d of February luft. 


The Jury returned a verd.Q, finding the 
prifoners guilty of the aflauls hdelled, and 
John Houfton guilty of Rabbing 
derfon. 

John Houtton was fentenced to be trar- 
fported for feven years; James Hall te b- 
umprifoned in the tolbooth of Parley fur 
twelve months; and Shomas Houftou fer 
nine months. 

Robert Wright and Robert Alexander, 
yf breaking ino ihe thop of Johs 
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Wotherfpoon, Calton-mouth, and taking 
therefrom L.8. 12s. 6d., and fome other are 
ticles, on the 1C@th Auguft 1809. 

On the part of the Crown, it was fworn, 
that on the morning of the 11:h Auguft, 
there were miffed from the fhop L.8. 12s. 6d. 
(the produce of two days file), weights for 
weighing gold, and the box in which they 
were held, and a counterfeit 7s. piece; that 
the window-fhutter was removed, and a 
pane of glafs broken ; that fufpicion having 
fallen on the prifoners, Wright was appre- 
hended, but Alexander leaped the window. 
Upon Wright were found a counterfeit 7s. 
piece, and a half guinea weight ; there were 
two bank-notes found at the outfide of the 
room where he was apprehended. As notes 
bear a great refembjance to one another, 
thefe could not be proved to be the fame 
that were taken out the fhop, but the coun- 
terfeit 7s, piece and the half guinea were 
identified. An iron box, fimilar to that 
flolen from the fhop, was difcovered in the 
kitchen-grate adjoining the prifoner’s room. 
Alexander was abfent frem his lodgings 
during the whole of the night on which the 
theft was committed ; he had not come in 
at the time the box wasfound. ‘Ihe wife 
of the perion with whom Alexander had 
ferved his apprenticefhip, proved his good 
behaviour during that period. 

It was alfo {worm, on the part of the pri- 
foner, that on the night on which the theft 
was committed, Wright was in his lodgings 
at half paft nine, and that he remained 
there till between fix and feven next morn- 
vig. Several refpe@table witnefles bore 
evidence to the uniform good condu@ and 
induftrious habits of Wright. 

The ofhicer, Thomas Duncan, who ap- 
prehended the prifoner, was 88 years of age, 
and has ferved under four Sheriffs. 

The Jury returned a verdi&, finding, by 
a plurality of voices, the libel not proven 
againtt Robert Wright; and unanimoufly 
huding Robert Alexander not guilty. 

Margaret Smith, alias Miller, in habit 
and repuce a thief, was bronght to the bar, 
wccufed of having ftolen from the fhop of 
Mr Ni‘Parlane, nine yards of printed cloth, 
The libel being reftri@ed to an arbitrary 
punithment, the prifoner pleaded guilty 

The Jury accordingly returned a verdi@ 
of guilty; and the prifoner was fentenced 
to feven years tranfportation. 

Janet Howie was accufed of theft, and 
picking a gentleman's pocket. The diet 
was delerted pro /oco et tempore, but the pri- 
was reccmmitted on anew warrant, 

Sept. 19.—James Fergufon and Edward 
urkin were brought to the bar, accufed of 
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robbing Mr Peter Gibfon, matter of the 
packet plying betwixt Glafgow and Stran- 
raer, 

The Jury found, by a plurality of votes, 
the libel not proven. 

Sufannah Hughes was brought to the bar, 
accufed of breaking into a loom-fhop in 
Paifley, and carrying off ten imitation 
fhawls.—Their Lordfhips declined proceed- 
ing with this trial, in confequence of the 
evidence having been taken by the Sheriff- 
clerk Depute acting as Commiffioner, and 
not by a perfon in a judicial capacity. The 
prifoner’s Counfel offered to wave the ob- 
jection; but their Lordfhips could not ad- 
mit the declaration to appear before them 
in that fhape; and the prifoner was recom- 
mitted for a new trial. 

This finifhed the criminal bufinefs; after 
which, their Lordfhips decided fome ap- 
peal cafes. ‘This terminated the Weftern 


Circuit. 
SOUTH—Lords Justice Crerx and 
ARMADALE. 


Ayr, Sept. 6.— The Circuit Court of 
Jufticiary was opened here, this day, by 
the Right Hon. Lord Juflice Cierk and 
Lord Armadale. 

‘The Court were occupied during the 
greater part of that day with the tral of 
Alex. Kerr, fen. Alex. Kerr, jun. Archi- 
bald Cook, James Nichol, and John Mur- 
phy, indited for the crimes of affaulting 
and deforcing certain of the Ayr Cultom- 
houfe officers. 

The general fa&s libelled were diftin@ly 
fworn to by James Campbell, tidewairer, 
as affeGting all the prifoners, and by John 
‘Taylor, tidewaiter, as affeQing three ot 
them, with the addition of the fpecific facts 
committed by Archibald Cook, and Alex. 
Kerr, jun. in knocking him down, kicking 
and trampling on him. ‘The evidence on 
the part of the profecution being cloled, 
and fome exculpatory witnesses examined, 
William Bofweil, advocate depute, 
addrefled the jury in a fhort energetic 
{peech, in which he maintained that it was 
abundantly clear, that all the pannels had 
been engaged in the {muggle, and that 
three of them had been guilty of the eflauit 
and deforcement— and by James Fergufon, 
Efg. fenior courte) for the prifoners, who 
employed much ingenuity in endeavouring 
to fhow, that the evidence had completely 
failed in refpe@ to Alex. Kerr, fen. and 
John Murphy, and that it was defective as 
far as it related to the identifying of the 
other three. After which hie 
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fhortly fummed up the evidence, and Jared, 
that it came completely h me to the pan- 
nels, Alet. Kerr, yor. Archibald Cook, and 
James Nichol —Vhe jury returned a ver- 
dict on Saturday morning, of gad/ty, againft 
the above mentioned Ajexauder Kerr, jun. 
Archibald Cook, and James Nichol, and of 
ni proven in the case of Alexander Kerr, 
fen. and John Murphy, upon which, thete 
two laft were dilnifled from the bar, with 
a fuirtable admonition from the Lord fuflice 
Clerk, who pointed out to them, in forcible 
language, the illegality of finugghog, with 
reipet to the revenue aad the fair trader, 
the guilt to which it frequently Jed, and 
the dangerous confequences with which it 
was often followed. 

Alexander Kerr, jon. Archibald Cook, 
and James Nichol, were fenrenced to fix 
months imprifumeot, and to feven years 
banuhment from Scotland, 

Counfel for the Crown, William Bofwell, 
and for the prifoners, James Ferruion 
and James Campbell, Efgrs. Agent, Mr A. 
Murdoch, 

Afterwards John Armflrong, fometime 
sailor en board the Helena of Workington, 
veas brought to the bar, accufed of the 
crime of rape; but no evidence having 
been adduced te identify his perfon during 
the cominiffion of the crime, the jury re- 
turned a verci&, finding the bel 
and he was therefore difmiiled from the 
bar, after a mott feeling and impreflive 
admonition from Lord Armadale. 

Counfel for the Crowa, Wilbam Bofwell, 
Efy. and for the prifoner, James Fergufon, 
and Samnel M'Cormik, Mr ‘Pho- 
mas Baird, writer, Agent. 

The public profecutor not confidering 
himfelf juftiGed in proceeding with the 
trial of John Glafs, indicted for murder, 
on account of the abfence of fome material 
witnefles, deferted the diet doco et lem- 
pore. 

The following cafe of appeal was after- 
wards heard. It was at the inftance of 
Archibald Stevenfon, in Marflauch, parifh 
of Kirkcolm, complaining of judgments 
pronounced by the Sheriffs Depute and 
Subititute for the county of Wigton, in an 
action of trefpafs, at the inftance of Mr 
John Kerr, in Marilauch, againft the ap- 
pellant Stevenfon. ‘Che following are the 
circumftances of the cale. Lait hurvelt, 
Stevenion, by a decifion of the Supreme 
Court, in another quefion relative to the 
taarch fence betwixt the parties’ farms, had 
been ordained to build a certain portion 
thereof, which was totally ruinous. Aguintt 
this decifion Stevenfon petitioned, and, in 
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the meantime, puta larce flock of cattle 
in‘o one of his pafture fields, oppofite toa 
corn field, belonging to Mr Kerr, lying 
along the open pare of the march. Mr 
Kerr was compelled to keep a perfon night 
and day on this part of the march, to pre 
ferve his corn, and prefented a petition to 
the Sheriff, craving that Mr Stevenfon 
might be ordained to pay the expence of 
herding, thus incurred by his delaying to 
build his portions of the march fence. Af- 
ter hearing parties at confiderable length, 
the Sheriff Subftiture found Stevenfon 
ble, on the ground, that the expence of 
herding was incurred by his own negled, 
and he having preiented a reclaiming peti- 
tion to the Sheriff Depute, in which he 
threw out fome indecent and improper re- 
fleQions upon the character of that highly 
refpeQed Jodge, the Sheriff Subihrure, the 
Depute refufed the defire of the petition, 
adhered tothe fenterce reclaimed againtt, 
and asa punthment for the improper lan- 
guage uted in the petition, ordvined him ta 
delete the obnoxious iragraph and fined 
him in five poundste the poor of the parifh 
of Kirkcolm for this offence. 

Againft this fentence Stevenfon appealed 
to the Circurt Court held here on the 6th 
current, when ther Lordthips, the Lord 
Juftice Clerk and Lord Armadale, after 
hearing Wi'lam Bofwel', advocate, on 
the parr of the appellant. and James Fer 
guion, Fig. advocate, on the part of the 
purfver and reipondent Mr Kerr, affirmed 
the fentence appealed from with full cofts, 

Dumrrizs, Sept. 7.—On Wednefday 
laf, the Circuit Court of Jnfticiary was 
opened here by the Right Hon. Lord Juf- 
tice Clerk. 

kl.zabeth or Betty Kerr, Elizabeth 
Thomfon, late fervante to James Barber 
in Beoch, in the Rewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, accufed of ftealing various articles 
from the farm-houfe of Beoch, was found 
guilty on her own confefhon; and, on 
Thurfday, the Lord Juftice Clerk, after a 
very excellent addrefs, femtenced her ro fix 
months imprifonment in the jail of Kirk- 
cudbright, and thereafter to be banifhed 
from Scotland for hfe. 

‘There was no other criminal bufinefs 
before the Court. 

JensurGu, Sept. 16.—This day the Cir- 
cuit Court of Jufticiary was opened here, 
before the Lord Juftice Clerk. The only 
bufinefs before the Court was, the trial of 
Vhomas Rutherford, of Yetholm, for an 
affault and robbery. ‘The circumftances ot 
the cafe, as appeared in evidence, were as 
follow .—On the evening of the 9th day of 
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Auguft lai, Janet Dodds, a young woman 
of about 17 years of age, was returning ‘o 
her father’s houfe at Kelfo, from Yethoim, 
where the had been upon a vifit, and hav- 
sug got a little way paft Softlaw {imithy, 
fhe met two men, one of wham was the 
prifoner at the bar, and the other a perlon 
of the name of Humble, who generally re- 
fules near Wooler, When thefe men came 
near the young woman, they croffed the 
road towards the fide where fhe was, and, 
of her turning back, being alarmed at their 
proceedings, they purfued her, uttering 
threats and imprecations as they ran. She 
was foon overtaken by the prifoner at the 
bar, who, upon coming up to her, threw 
her down violently on the ground, {wore 
at her, and accofted her in the moft in- 
cecent terms. They at lait fuilered her 
to proceed. In the ftruggle, the loft a 
bundle, containing feveral articles; but 
which of the men had taken it fhe could 
not tell, When fhe came back to the 
{mithy, her clothes were torn aud entirely 
covered with mud; and fhe was bleeding 
at the elbow and knee.—On clofing the 
evidence, Mr William Botweil, Depute 
Advocate, addreffed the Jury on behalf of 
the Crown, and Mr Bruce as Counfel for 
the pannel. After an impreflive charge 
from the Lord Juftice Clerk, the Jury re- 
tired to another room, and, in a few mi- 
utes, returned an unanimous verdict, find- 
ing the pannel guilty of the affault, bute 
wot guilty of the robbery. His Lordfhip, 
on the following morning, fentenced Ru- 
therford to imprifonment in Jedburgh geol 
for one month, and thereafter tll he find 
caution to keep the peace for two years, 
himfelf in L.50, and two fareties in L.25 
each, 


NORTH—Lord Mrapownanx. 


ABERDEEN, Sept. 23.—The Circuit Court 
of Jufliciary was opened here this day by 
the Right Hon. Lord Meadowbank, 

The only trial before the Court, was that 
of John Melvin, accufed of murder. After 
examining evidence on both fides, the Jury 
returned a verdict, finding the libel not 


proven ; on which the pannel was difmifled 
from the bar. 


Inverness, Sept. SO.— The Circuit 
Court of Jufticiary was opened here on the 
30th ult. by the Right Hon. Lord Meadow- 
bank. 

James Frafer, tenant in Aultorie, in the 
hill of Dochgarroch, accufed of fraud and 
perjury, was brought to the bar, The diet 
was deferted pro loco ct temporv, and he was 
etimifled from the bar. 


Scottish Chronicle. 


Johu Murray, refiding in Crakaig, ir the 
county of Sutherland, accufed of wilful 
fire raifing, was then brought to the bar, 
and the clerk being about to read the in- 
dictment againfl him, it was objedted by 
his Counfel that each page of the copy ferv- 
ed upon the pannel was rot numbered by 
the executer thereof; and the want of fuch 
enumeration, it was contended, rendered 
the citation null, in terms of the aé of ad- 
journal, 12th July 1803. The copy ierved 
on the pannel was then produced ; and the 
fame, with the act of adj ournal, having 
been confidered by the earned Judge, the 
objection was repelled, in refpedt that the 
number of pages on which the copy was 
written were mentioned at the end thereof 
but, on account of the abfence of a mate- 
rial witnels, the diet was deferted pro /.cé 
ct tempore, and the pannel difmifled fron. 
the bar. 

Counfel in the above cafes, Duncan Ma 
thefon and Roderick M‘Leod, Efgrs. Adv 
cates—Agent for James Frefer, Mr }. 


M‘Donell, W. S. For John Murray, Mr 


M'Intofh, writer, Invernefs. 


Pertu, October 5—The Circut Cour® 
was opened here this day by the Right: 
Hon. Lord Meadowbank. 

The firft trial was that of Angus Camer- 
on, alefeller in Dundee, accufed of murder- 
ing James Henderfon, a poor deformed isc, 
who had beem drinking in his houfe; bur 
as it appeared that the kick which occa- 
fioned his death, was not given in the know- 
ledge that the deceafed was ruptured, the 
Jury only found the pannel guilty of culpa- 
ble homicide. 

David Howie was outlawed, accufed of 
breaking out of the jail of Dunblane. 

James Strong, and John Stewart, were 
next put to the bar, accufed of houfebreak- 
ing and affault. 

Edmund Ferguffon of Baltedmund, fwore, 
that on the night of the 15th March, he 
was difturbed, in his bed, by a noife at his 
bufinefs-room door; on which he ftarted 
up, and went out to the paffage, where he 
found James Strong, the pannel, whom he 
clearly knew by moon-light. A fcuffle en- 
fued, and Balledmund was feverely cut 00 
the neck and breaft with a fharp inftrument. 
Chriftian Ferguffon and her fon, a lad of 
16, could not come to his afffftance, as their 
room was locked on the outfide, and the 
key removed. When Balledmund had 
e{caped from Strong, and was endeavouring 
to force open the fervaut’s door, Strong 
rufhed paft him, and efcaped. Hereafter 
he went to the front-doot*erith a poker 12 


his hard, after hurrying on fome of his 
s hard, aft urry 
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sothes; and, in a few minutes, faw ano- 
ther man coming from the shrubbery, 
whom, as he advanced fo near as five yards, 
he recognifed to be John Stewart, and told 
him fo, advifing him to go away. Chrif- 
tan Ferguflon got out of her room when 
he was at the front door, and the boy was 
difpatched fer afliftance. Stewart gathered 
flones and broke his windows, and pelted 
him itanding at the door, which he warded 
off by always fhurting the door as he faw 
the itones coming. He abufed him in an 
eutrageous manner, and threatened his life 
if he would not give him inftantly a hun- 
éred pounds, or guineas, to pay his rent. 
At the fame timé, he heard James Strong 
apufing and threatening Chriftian Fergul- 
jon at her window  ‘Thefe are the only 
leading points of his evidence, which was 
amply confirmed by that of Chriftian Fer- 
guffon, and in fome material points by John 
Forbes the boy. He added, that Strong 
and Stewart went off when the neighbours 
were heard approachmg. 

Some of the neighbours who came to the 
houfe at the boy's requeft that mghr, faw 
no blood on Balledmund, burt a hietie on his 
wrift ; on the contrary, Balledmund hoait- 
ed to them, that they were trifling fellows, 
and that one might: lick them both; and 
that he had put a mark on one of them. 
This he denied on oath. 

Roth the prifoners were proved in bed at 
their ufual hour ; and other circumflances 
appeered which threw fuch an air of impro- 
bability on the ftory, otherwife exprefs and 
circumftantial, that the Judge directed the 
Jury to return a verdict of not gurlty, which 
they did accordingly, at halt psit nine 
o'clock in the evening, when the Court ad- 
journed. 


Monpay.—The Court proceeded to the 
trial of John. Brown, jailor of Arbroath, ace 
cufed of ravithng a child of eight years of 
age or thereby, whom he had forced into the 
black hole of the jai! for that purpofe. The 
child's evidence was very diftin@; but 
though the was clearly proved, 
the crime could not be brought home to 
the prifoner, in coniequence of a boy reful- 
ing to tell the truth, whofe evidence was 
indifpenfable. The Judge and Counfel had 
no doubt he had been tampered + ith; and, 
though threatened with punishment, and 
ftrongly le@ured for his hardened depravi- 
ty, he appeared to fet every cou fideration 
at defiance. His father was called in, and 
recommended to fend him aboard the navy, 
the wholefome difcipline of which covld 
alone fave him from the gallows. The Ju- 
ry having found the libel net pron, Lord 


Meadowbank addrefled the prifoner in a 
very imprefive manner, and called on him 
to moke fome atonement for his paft hfe, 
by a long and deep repentance. He was 
much afraid he had added the guilt of fub- 
ornation to the crime of which he was ac- 
cuted. Divine jeftice might foon reach 
him, and fooner er later it would fall on 
him with a heavy hand. In the meantime, 
he was difmiffed, to hide his head in fome 
remote corner cf the Jand. 

Seatence of fix months imprifonment was 
then pronounced on Angus Cameron. He 


had been 13 months previoufly imprifoned . 


at Dundee. 

John Gardner was then tried for ravifh- 
ing his fifter by the father’s fide. ‘The Jury 
found the rape proven; but that he was not 
a fit object of punifhment, in refpea of 
the fits of infanity to which he was fubject. 
He was therefore fentenced to be imprifon- 
ed in the jail of Perth, all the days of his 
life, or until caution fhould be found for his 
being kept in fome place of fecuriry. 

Judgment was then given in an appeal, 
reverfing afentence of the Dean of Guild's 
Court at Cupar, which had gone beyond 
its powers, in deciding a quefiion oi hen 
table property. 

Countel in all the above cafes—H. Home 
Drummond, Efg. Advocate-depute, and 
James Keay, Lig. Advocate. 

The Prince Regent has appointed Burnet 
Bruce, Efg. Advocate, to be one of the 
four Con miflioners of Edinburgh, in the 
room of Sur Thomas Kirkpatrick, Bart. re- 
figned. 

The Univerfity and King's College of 
Aberdeen have conferred the degree of 
Door of Divinity upon the Rev. Robert 
Luff, minitter of King Edward. 


The Univerfity of St Andrews have una- 
nimoufly conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity on the Rev. Robert Macculloch, 
minifter of the gotpel at Dairfie, author of 
the Commentary on Ifaiah. 

Mr James Nairne, writer to the fignet, 
is appointed agent for the barrack depart- 
ment, in room of Mr Anthony Barclay, 


writer to the fignet, deceafed. 


MAGISTRATES, Kc. OF EDINBURGH. 


Right Hon. William Creech, Lord Provoft, 
Bailies. 

John Walker, Ef. 

Archibald Mackinlay, Efq. 

John Waugh, Efq. 


Robert Smid, kia. 
Kincaid 
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796 Births and Marriages. 


Kincaid M‘Kenzie, Efg. Dean of Guild. — The Lady of the Hon. Captain Er. 
George White, Efq. Treafurer. fkine, one of the King’s Huffars, a fon. 
William Calder, Efg. Old Provoft. — At Ramridge Houle, the Lady of 
Old Builies. John Hamilton, Fig. a fon, 

Abram New'on, Esq. 13. At Thornton Houfe, Mrs Curring- 
James Spitrel, Efq. hane, aton 

Willicm Henderion, Efq. 15. Mrs Maitland of Fecles, a daugiirer. 
Niel Ryrie, 17 At Kirouchtree, Lady Heron Max- 


a 
William Tennant, Ffq. Old Dean of Guild. well, * daughter, 


-— Vifcountetls Turneur, a dang 
John Turnbull, fg. Old Vreafurer and Vil 
18. At Niaxpofle, Mis Scuri, younger 
College lreafurer. 
of Raeburn, a ton. 


4 Mefirs J ohn Marjoribe — The Counrtefs of Courtown, a daugh- 
a iM Alexander Smith. 20. At Kirktonhill, Mrs Taylor of Kirk- 
Robert Miller. tonhill, a ton. 
Trades Councillurs. In Grofvenor Square, London, the 
Mefirs James Denholm. Lady of John Stratron, Efg. a daughier. 
no Wilham Kennedy. — At Berweek, the Lady of Patrick 
Ordinary Council Deacons. Vickfon, EfG. Attorney at Law, a daugh- 
Meflrs James Innes, Convener. ter. 
{ Alexander Gillefpie. 3. At Stirling Caftie, Lady Annabetla 
Wiiliam Ritchie. Macleod, a fon. 
| Andrew Wilfon. 24. Mrs Arbuthnot, Charlotte Square, @ 
im John James. fon. wa 
4 4 James Thomfon, 2d. — At Edinbureh, the Lady of Sir j. 
Pringie of Stitchel!, Bart. a daughter. 
Deacons. 27, At Grandhoim Cottage, the Lady of 
John Bathgate Jumes Hadden, hig. a fon. | 


£9, At Glafgow, the Lady of Licure- 


Davia Ogilvy. 
nant M‘Lean of the 79th regiment, a Jaugh- 


John Maekenzie. 


1 4 William Frafer, jun, ai At Relugas, the Lady of ‘Themas ) 
John Murrey. Lauder Dick, Ff ounger of Fountain- 


James Spittal, Efq. Baron Bailie of the re- Mayor 

gality of Canongate, and barony of Cal- 6. Mis Rote 
William Henderfon, Efq. Admiral of leith, 
Niel Ryrie, Eig. Baron Baillie of Eafter 


MARRIAGFS. 


Feb. At Calcutta, J. H. Fergoffon, 
| Efq. to Mifs M. Petrie daughter ol John 
Fig. Captain of Orange Petrie, fq. late of the civil fervice in Ben- 
] 
DEAN OF GUILD covrRT. . 
| April 2. At Fredericton, New Brunf- 
d — 
i q —— Mackenzie, Efg. Lord Dean of wick, Major Moodie, of the 104th regi- 
William T t, ment, to Milfs Frances Sproule, daughter 
Dean of Guild. of Thomas Sproule, fg. Surveyor Gene- 
yr Henderfon,¢ Merchants. ral of the province. And on the 2th of 
es } John Dickfon.? . July, Lieutenant-Colonel Halket of the 
ny John Peton, —¢ Builders. fame regiment, io Mifs Georgiana Sproule, 
{ David Whvt his grand-daughter. 
hyte, Wright. Aug. 28. ‘he Rev. Chriftepher | 
fie a » eldeft fon of William Capel, Efq. of Preft- 
iF | BIRTHS. bury, to Mary, third daughter of the late 
‘nt _ Sept. 7. Mrs Craufurd, Forth Street, a Sir David Ogilvy of Barras, Bart 
Janghter, 30. At Caverfe, Roxburghfhire, Henry 
be — The Lady of Captain Halkett, Royal St George Tucker, Efq. of the Hon. Eat 
Navy, a daughter. India Company's civil fervice, to Mis Jane 
A ay! 9. At Dunbar, Mrs Captain Lafkey, Gal. Bofwell, feventh daughter of the late Ro- . 
head soway militia, a fon. bert Bofwell, Efq. writer to the fignet. . 
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Deaths. 


st. At Hamble, Captain Lumley, of his 


Mayefty’s fhip Crocodiie, to Miis Grace 


Mery Douglas, youngeit daughrer of Vice 
Adnura! Douglas. 

— Major-General Orde, to Harriet, eld- 
et daughter of the late H. Bevan, Eig. of 
Shrewlbuiy. 

Sept 9. At Anftruther, Captain C. Robb, 
Royal Navy, to Mury, deughter of the 
Jace Mr James Rodger of that piace. 

12. At Innerwick Manfe, Mr Thomas 
Robertfon, furgeen, Royal Navy, to bliza- 
ber’ third daughter of the Rev. John 

darvie. 

16, At Manfe of Livingfone, the Rev. 
John Sou.mers, of Mid-Calder, to Labella 
Fuphemis Hamiltan, second daughter of the 
deceafed Charies Donaldson, Eig. late of 

— Ac L naow, by the Rev. Charles Fd- 
ridge, the Hon. Colones W. Blaquiere, to 
the Right Hon, Lady Harriet Vownfhend, 
youngeit Gaughter of the Marchionefs 
‘Townthend. 

— Ar Lochgilphead, Mr James Helinf- 
worth, engineer, Crinan Canal, to Milfs Ca- 
therine Vifher, daughter of Mr Duncan 
Fifher, merchant there. 

— Mr Robert Brown, agent for Park- 
hill Colliery, Leith, to Mary, elceft daugh- 
ter of Mr Robert Niitchell, farmer, near 
Sturling. 

17 At Greenock, George Robertfon, jun. 
Efq. to Mary, voungeft daughter of Archi- 
baid MGoun, Efg. merchan: there. 

— The Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Ra- 
nelayh, to Caroline Lee. only daughter of 
the laure Colonel Lee, of Yorkhhire. 

30 At Edinburgh, Mr A‘cxander Lo- 
gan, baker, to Mils Chriflian Reid, young- 
eft daughter of Mr Charies Reid, baker, 
Lligh Street. 

OG. 1. At Aberdeen, Mr Peter Mat- 
thews, Commercial Bank, to Margaret, 
youngeft daughter of William Rofs, Efq. 
Rofemount. 

— At Edinburgh, George Duncan, Efq. 
merchant, Luckenbocths, to Mifs Howell, 
dauyhter of the late Mr William Howell, 
merchant here. 

2. At Woolbeding, in the county of Suf- 
fex, Lord Robert Spencer, to the Hon, 
Mrs Bouverie, 

3. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Wilfon, to 
Nicolas, only daughrer of the late Mr Wil- 
liam Pringle, merchant, Perth. 

5. Mathew Fortefcue, Ffq. eldeft fon of 
the Hon. Mathew Forrefcue, Holmcote, 
Somerfet, to Mifs Erikine Chriftie, third 
daughter of the Jate James Chriftie, Efg. 
Durie, Fife, 


— At Chatham, George Rynz, } fy. 
Captain R. N. to Mils Frances H. Barlow, 
fecond daughter of Commiflioner Sir Re- 
bert Barlow, and niece of Sir George bar- 
low, Governor of Madrae. 

—- At Lethendy, strathfpey, Lieutenane 
Robert Jamiefon, of the lOld regiment of 
foot, to Margaret, daughter of the late 
Robert Grant, Ffq. of Kincorth. 

7. At Edinburgh, William Young, Efq. 
merchant in London, to Johiutlone 
Cunpingham, youngeit dauphter of Alex- 
ander Cunningham, Efg. writer to the fig- 
Net. 

— At Piifley, Matthew Urie, mer- 
chant in Glatgow, to Mifs Findlay, daug).- 
ter of the Rev. Dr Findlay, Paifley. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mr G. R. Clarke, 
bookfeller, to Mits Fliza Peacock, young- 
eft daughter of Mr Adam Peacock, Nicoi- 
fon Street. 

Lately, William Dick, Efg. of Jamaica, 
fecond fou of the late Quintin Dick, Eig. of 
Rolegarland, to Elizs, youngeft daughter 
of Thomas Lane, Eig. of ‘Titchfield Street, 
London. 

Lately, ar Naffin, Babamas, the Hon. 
Aicxander Murray, brother to the Earl of 
Dunmore, to Mifs D. Hunt, daughter of 
the Hon. Robert Hunt. 

Lately, at Caleutta, Captain George 
Waite, of the 420 Native Infantry, to Mits 
Jane Charlotte Kiernander, daughter of the 
late Robert William Kiernander, Efq. 

Lately, at Colchefier, Charles VForfter 
Charlton, Efq. paymafter of the Northum- 


berland Milicia, to Jane, youngeft daueh- 


ter of Archibald Campbell, Pfq. paymatler 
of Detachments, Eaitern 

Lately, at Stirling, the Kev. James Som< 
merville, jun. to Mifs Pattiion Brown. 

Lately, at Areley, Worceiterfhire, Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, K. B. 
to Katherina, eldeft daughter of the Rev. 
Reginald Pyndar, of Areley Houle, in that 
county. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 1810. Loft at fea, with two other 
men, in a boat, Archibald Macnab, Efq. 
of Holm, merchant at Heligoland. 

Jan. 18. At Berhampore, Benyal, Dr 
Adam Freer, fuperintending furgeon in the 
fervice of the Hon. Eaft India Company. 

Feb, 27. At Penang, Peter Innes, Efq. 
fecond-afliftant to the Refidency at Am- 
boyna. 

April 16. At Vizagapatam, Charles Hen- 
ry Churchhill, coleftor of the Zilla of Vi- 
Zapapatam. 

fune 5. On board his Majefty’s frigate 
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Pox, of which he wns third lieutenant, on 
ber paflage from Bengal to England, the 
tion. William Elhote, youngeft fon of the 
Right Hon. Lord Minto, Governor-Gene- 
ral of India. 

23. At the Care of Good Hope, Cap- 
trin Lewis Mackenzic of the Cape regi- 
ment, and afliftent barrack mafler. 

$0. At Jamaica, Mr William Brown, 
€urth fon of the Iste Lawrence Brown, 
of Edmonflone, county of Lanark. 


July 8 In Nerth Carolma, George Al- 
Rton, merchant there. 

31. At Alphao, in Portugal, Mator 
Ying, of the Coldftream Guards, fon of the 
tate General Sir Sohn Daling, Barr. and 
brother of Sir William Windham Dalling, 
ef Farfhara, in the county of Norfolk. Kis 

vrofeGional merit makes his premature 
death a public lofs; and his moft amiable 
private character will make him ever deep- 
¥y regretted by his afli@ed family and 
Friende. 

Aug. 6. At Belem, in Portugal, Major 
Flamilron Rofe, of the Royal Highlanders. 


®. At Belem, in Portugal, Alexander 
Macdowall, furgeon to the forces. 


11. On board his Majefty’s hip Hanni- 
hal, Mr tomas Buckie, fecond fon of Roe 
bert Buckie, Efq. of Tankernefs; having 
been fent in a boat, with a party of feamen, 
to cruize off the land of Anholt, was, by 
the upfetting of the boat, moft unfortunate- 
iy drowned, to the unfpeakable grief of 
kis family and friends, and the deep regret 
ef his brother officers, by whom he was 
golly beloved and efeemed. 


°5. At Nava D’Aver, within 2 few 
keagucs of Ciudad Rodrigo, Lieutenant 
‘Thomas Blackwell, battalion (grena- 
diers) 36th foot. He was a young officer 
of great promife and expetation, and fhar- 
ed with reputation, for the Jait feven years, 
the fortunes of this gallant regimeur, in 
Cermany, South America, Portugal, Wal- 
cheren, and Spain. 

27. At Chigwell, Effex, Mrs Margaret 
Burnet, aged 8&8, widow of Thomas Bur- 
vet, bia. of Chigwell, who was the lait of 
tie ever memorable family of Gilbert Bur- 
net, Bifhop of Salifbury, who attended 
Queen Mary and King William. 

30. At Perth, Simon Frafer, Efq. lage of 
Quebdec. 

sept. 1. On Sunday, Peter Baillie, Efq. 
ef Dochfour, reprefentative in Parliament 
for the burghs of Inwernefs, Fortrofe, &c. 

— At London, Mrs Donaldion, reli of 
the late William Donaldion, Efq. 

— At Muffelburgh, William Ruther- 
fora, of Ek Bank, 


Deaths. 


2. At Govan, Mr Robert Gray, yeunge 
eft fon of William Gray, iq. late of Gart- 
craig. 

3. At Paris, M. Bongainville, member 
of the Senate, and ene of the moft cele- 
brated French navigators, aged 87 years. 

6. At Lauark, Mr James Forreft, mer 
chant, late one of the Magitlrates of that 
burgh. 

7. At Edinburgh, Sir Alexander Innes of 
Coxton, Bart. We is fucceeded by his bro- 
ther Lieutenant David Lines of the 9th re- 
giment of foot, at prefent in Neva Scotia. 

— At Glafyow, Nirs Jean Luke, relié 
of Robert Crawford, I'fq. of Pofiil. 

8. At Guinaldo, in Portugal, Brigadiere 
General G. D. Drummond. 

— At Clifton, near Briftol, William 
Hope Weir, of Craigichall and Blackwood, 

— At Arnprior, in the 78th year of his 
age, Mr John Buchanan, late of Greathiil. 

9, At Edinburgh, Robert Crawford Rid. 
dell, onlv fon of John Reginald Riddell, 
Eig. of Kinharvie. 

— At Lochfield, Mifs Janet Pagan, 
daughter of the late David Pagan, Efq. of 
Lochfield. 

10. At Canaan, James, fon of Mr Rober: 
Norrie, painter, Regifter Street. 

— At Cordale, John Stirling of Tilli- 
hewan, Efq. 

11, At Greenhead, Glafgow, Mrs Janet 
Laurie, yonngeft daughter of the late James 
Laurie, Ffq. of Burngrange and Lappy. 

18. At Dundee, David Wilkie, fon to 
George Wilkie, Efq. of Auchliffe. 

— At Dundee, Mr Robert Reid, mer- 
chant. He went to bed on Friday evening, 
in apparent health, and on Saturday morning 
was found a lifelefs corpfe. 

— At Abbey Bank, David Anderfon, 
Efq. of Baldovie. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Turbet, 
tackfman of Cuftoms, aged 55 years. 

14. At Whitehill, Glafgow, much re- 
gretted, the Rev. James Grahame, author 
of “ The Sabbath, and other elegant 
poems,” 

— At Glafgow, Janet, and on the fame 
day, at Ingleftone, in Angus-fhire, Ca- 
therine, both daughters of Mr George 
Clapperton, writer to the fignet. 

15. In his 89th year, Mr J Arkwright 
of Barton, near Prefton. 

— At Avchtermuchty, Mr David Pa- 
terfon, furgeon. 

16. At London, the Rev. Matthew 
Raine, D. D. mafter of the Charter Houle 
{chool. 

— -At EdinLurgh, the Hon. Mifs Rebecca 
Sempill. 
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16. At Glafgow, Mr Thomas Colvin, late 
merchant there. 

—In confequence of a fall from her 
horfe in Richmond Park, Mifs Juliana 
Dilkes, eldeft fitter of Major General Dilkes. 

— At Colinton, Mr William Phin, 
aged 96, 

— At Montrofe, Mrs Dértram, wife of 
Captain and Adjutant Bertram, Britiih 
Militia. 

— At Kincardine, Mrs Janet Ruffe!, re- 
of Robert Walker, Efq. of Weedings. 

— At Aberdeen, much regretted by all 
his acquaintances, aged ©7, John Morgan, 
Unton Place. 

— Nr James Wilkie, youngeft brother 
to Matthew Wilkie, Efg. of Bonnington. 
‘Yhis gentleman had beea locking ‘after 
fume fhearers, who were at work in a field 
near Bonnington, and having incautiously 
gone into a field where a young bull was 
proging, the animal ran at him; and hav- 
ing ftruck him on the breait, when at- 
tempting to feize im by the horns—there 
being no means by which he could poihbly 
he was thrown down, trampied ups 

en, and toffed about for fome time, when 
the bull was joined by two bullocks which 
were feeding ‘alon; rw ith him, and fuch was 
the fury of the animals, that although this 

choiy fcene teok phace within view ot 
4 whole field of {hearers, it was quite im- 
polhble to render him the lightest afhiit- 
ance—When Mr Wilkie was taken up he 
was fiiil alive—with his breait, back, and 
aumoft every bupe in his body broke; he 
was able to speak a little, and drank fome 
water, bur expired two Bours afierwards. 

i7, At Kilmingron, Semerfetihire, the 
‘ton, and Kev. Cherles Dighy, oie of the 
Canons of Wells Cathedral, and uncle to 
Digby. 

— At Ecclefhall Caflle, the Hon. Mrs 
Cornwallis, wife of the Biihop of Licchiteld, 
end fitter of Sir Horace Manu, Bart. 

— At Dumfries, Mr John Wilfon, mia- 
ulacturer there. 

— At Irvine, Mr Wilam Millar, Sure 
veyor of Taxes, in his 57:h year. 

18. At Kirkcudbright, M‘Whin- 
nie, Rig of Dunjary. 

— At Meadowfiue, rear Glafgow, Wil- 
ham Corbet, Efg. ColleSor of Excife 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann ree 
of William Ruffell, late of Later Inch; 
much and juftly regretted. 

19, At Joppa, near Edinburgh, Miufs 
Keith Kinrier, youngeft daughter of the 
Yate Mr Robert Kinnier, mercliant in 
Edinburgh. 

— Ifabella Georgiana, thir] of 
Lerd Johan Townend. 


20. At Baillicknow, Mify Hogarth 
much reipected. 

— At Queenfeairn, Mrs Hewat, wife o: 
Mr Richard Hewat, farmer. 

21. At Crofton houfe, Hamp{hire, Mes 
Davidson, relict of the late Duncan David 
fon, kfg. Bedford Square, London, and of 
Tulloch, in Scotland. 

— At Bowdon, William Adams, Fi 
M. P. for Totnefs, Devon. 

22. At Kalmarnock, Mr William Mac~ 
Mutrie, merchant. 

— At Cheltenham, General Willian 
Lyman, late «American Contul at London 

At Chapel flreet, Me James Reid, 
baker, aged 59 years. 

23. At Campbeltown, near Fort George, 
in the SOch gear of her age, Mrs Lliza- 
beth Mackay, relict of the late Mr Hugh 
MBean of that place. 

Ot. At Leith, Mrs Agnes Hill, wife ot 
Mr John Broadivot, merchant. 

— At Chriftian Bank, Edinburgh, Mifs 
Itabella ‘Traul, third daughter of James 
Vraill, Efq. of Hobiiter. 

— At Clyde Bank, Janet, fourth davegh- 
ter of Mr James Spreull, Chamberlain of 
tie city of Glafgow. 

— At Tarbolron, Elizabeth, eldeft daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Mr Campbel:, paftor of the 
Burgher Atioctate Congregation there. 

26, At South Cattle Stieet, Mr Charles 
Cheyne, writer in b.dinburgh. 

“27. At Edinburgh, Anthony Barcla 
Efq. writer to the fignet. 

— ondon, im the 
age, Davic d Shaw, fig 
and only brother to Siu James Shaw, Bart. 
M. P. 

— At Acharn Morven, Argylifiure, Ane 
Gre gorfon, 

At Ale rdeen, Mifs Sophia Brands, 
fourth daughter of Junes Brands, Big. late 
of Ferryhill. 

— At Lochee, James Marr, Efg. mess 
chant in Dundee, much refpe ed. 

30. At Chiiwick, Lady Mary Cook, the 
aunt ef the Duke ef Buccleugh, in the &7th 
year of her age. Her Ladytinp was young- 
eit daughter of the Great Duke of Aryyle. 

h-head, Captain Vile 


vear of his 
regimental ayent, 


— At Little For 
liam Newall, aged 74. 

At Gayfeld Place, Mifs Mary G 
willie, fecond daughter of the late Mr Joha 
Goodwillie, wrirer .n Edinbu ryit. 

— At Dromore heuie, aged 82, the 
Right Reverend Dr ‘thomas Vercy, J.ord 
of Dromore ; wei! known for more 
than half a century by various learned at 
ingenious publications ne, and diftingvilhe 
the moit active exeu:plary poole 
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O@4. 1. At Croffnook, near Kirkliften, 
%tr David Reid, in the 92d year of his 
are. 
— At Banff, Mr James Knowles, depu- 
ty colleGor of the enftoms there 
At Dublin, Isabella, youngeft daugh- 
ter of Dr Clarke, of Rusland Square. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mr William M‘Hut- 
chen, late overfeer of works, aged 83 years. 

— At Edinburgh, Mils Mary Rofe, re- 
li& of the decesfed Mr Alexander Hart, 
cepute clerk of Jufticiary. 

4. At Tynemorth barracks, Mifs Barba- 
ra Munro, fecond daughter.of Mr John 
Monro, quarter-mafter of the Forfarfhire 
militia. 

5. At Dunbar, Mr Berry Smith, eldeft 
fon of Captain Smith, of the Forfarfhire 
rnilitia. 

6. At Fdinburgh, Mrs Isabella Stirling, 
wife of Mr William Trotter, fenr. 

Lately, At Bencoolen, Edward Coles, 
¥fq. of the Honourable Company's civil 
Tervice on that eftablifhment. 

— In the Ifland of Tobago, Charles 
Craig, Efg. formerly of Derry. 

-—— At Balchacre Park, in the 78th year 
of his age, Richard Whitworth, Efg. for- 
merly reprefentative of the Borough of 
Stafford, for two fuccefive Parliaments, 

— On his paffage from Bergal, William 
Holland Kid, Efq. commander of the Eat 
the City of London. 

— At Timdow of Gartinmore, in Strath- 
fpey, in the 91ft year of his age, Mr Wil- 
ham Stuart, who went early into the army, 
and in 17483 to Flanders with the 42d re- 
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piment, was at the battles of Fontenoy, ia. 
felt, and ficge of Bergen-op- Zoom, in 1748 
there is none now alive who went abroad 
with the 42d in the above year. He had 
the perfe& ufe of all his fenies and faculties 
to the laft. 

— At Kingfton, aged $2, Mrs Graham, 
relict of James Grahum, Efq. of Dalitone, 
mo:her to the Hon, Mr Baron Gia- 

am. 

— Art Borlumbep, of Urqnhert. in the 
74h year of his age, Major Alpar Grant, 
1% regiment Inverneisihire mi- 
itia. 

—- Lately at Kirkwall, Mr Thomi- 
Smith, fa@er to Malcolm Laing Ffy. 
M. P. a young gentleman of the moft ami- 
able dilpofition, whe was cut off in the 
flower of life, and is deeply regretted by 
all who knew him. 

— At Glaffel, Mifs Eliza Garioch, 
daughter of the fate Alexander Garioch, 
Ffq. of Aberdeen —Mifs Garioch has left 
the following fums to the different public 
Charities of Aberdeen, viz. 501. to the In- 
firmary; 501. to the Lunatic Hofpiral ; 50. 
to the Society called the Sick Man’s Friend; 
5Ol, to the Female Society ; 401. to the 
Poor’s Honfe. 

— At Ince, in the county of Chefter, 
Mrs Mary White, who for a long ume 
irequented that market with fifh. Ar the 
time of her death, fhe had in her poffeffion 
750 guineas, 20]. in filver, and fecurity for 
1000]. the accumulated produce of her 
earnings, which, for fecurity, were con- 
cealed under a flag in her kitchen. 


Price of Stocks, Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 
B k London. 
an 3 per cent. 
| Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 1811. {| Wheat | Barley. | Oats. Pease. 
Se 30. lis. 638 ve Se Se Se | s. Se Ss. 
Oct “4 _ tig Sept. 50.{ 85 118]42 48125 38] 60 66 
Uct.7.| 82 118]43 49125 37] 60 65 
21.) — 1 dis. 634 14.)84 120142 50] 25 39158 63 
7 85 120144 52) 27 40) 58 63 
— 


Prices of Oat, Peaseyand Barley Meal, in 
dinburgh Market, per peck. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


: Pease and 1811. | Wheat. | Barley. ] Oats. | Pease. 

1811. Barley Meal. Se Se Sol se 

Bolls. | Price. | Bolls| Price. |) cent o7.[43 57) 28 34|18 24)18 24 

Uct. 1. {19 OO | 44-415 45 56] 29 35} 18 25]19 24 

8. 280 19 00 33 115 11.146 96|19 20 27 

15. 180 20 00 52 116 OO 18.146 60)29 28|20 27 
22. 490 20 43 
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